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The Bookshop and Old 
English Tea Rooms of 
W. H. Smith & Son at 
Winchester. A beauti- 
ful example of modern 
Bookshop architecture. 


Bookselling in the 
XXth Century 


The W. H. Smith & Son Bookshop of to-day is a place of 
charm and delight to the Booklover. It is light and spacious, 
and is decorated to suggest the picturesqueness of yesterday. 

Readers of the “ Bookman” are reminded that any of the 
Books mentioned in these pages can be bought through any of 
the beautiful Bookshops (and, of course, the Railway Station 
Bookstalls) of : 


W. H. SMITH & SON LTD. 
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Cambridge Books 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Volume I: The Old Empire, from the Beginnings 

to 1783. Edited by J. HOLLAND Rose, M.A., Litt.D., 

A. P. Newton, M.A., D.Lit., and E. A. BENIAns, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. 35s net 


The aim of this new “‘ Cambridge History ’’ will be 
to present the results of the latest investigations in 
a manner acceptable both to the student and the 
general reader. In addition to the Empire’s growth 
and political organisation, special attention will be 
given to commercial and economic progress, the 
influence of personality, intellectual movements con- 
nected with colonisation, and the relation between 
Great Britain’s development and her imperial policy. 
The work will be in eight volumes. Vols I-III will 
be devoted to the history of British expansion from 
the beginnings in the sixteenth century down to rg2r. 
The remaining volumes will deal individually with 
India and the Dominions, and special advisers for each 
Dominion have been appointed to assist the Editors. 


LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Volumes II and III. Illustrated. Crown 8vo 
6s net each 


The first of these four volumes of selections by Dr 
G. G. COULTON from original documents was pub- 
lished in 1928 (7s 6d net) ; it illustrated “‘ Religion, 
Folk-Lore, and Superstition.’’ Vol. II deals with 
“Chronicles, Science, and Art,’’ Vol. III with ‘‘ Men 
and Manners.”’ (Vol. IV, dealing with ‘‘ Monks, 
Friars, and Nuns,’’ will be ready shortly.) 


SELECT DOCUMENTS 


FOR QUEEN ANNE'S REIGN 
DOWN TO THE UNION WITH 
SCOTLAND, 1702-7 


Edited by Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN. Crown 8vo 
7s 6d net 


THE DECLINE OF THE AGE 
OF LOUIS XIV 


or, French Literature from 1687 to 1715. By 
ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. Demy 8vo. 25s net 


“* One of the brightest and most informative that has been pro- 
duced of late years.""—The Sunday Times 


ASPECTS OF BIOGRAPHY 


By ANDRE MAUROIS. Translated by S. C. 
RoBEerts. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 


“An admirable book, with all the intelligence, lucidity, and 
elegance which one expects in French criticism.” 
Leonard Woolf in The Nation and Athenaeum 


TRAVELS IN FRANCE, 1787-9 
AXWELL. rown 8vo. 12s net 


A reprint of Young’s Journal of his three French 
journeys, together with a selection from his ‘“‘ General 
Observations ’’ upon economic conditions in France. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK 
& ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


By D. S. ROBERTSON, M.A. With 24 plates and 
139 text illustrations. Royal 8vo. 25s net 


“ The best existing introduction to the study of Architectural 
origins in Europe.’’—The Observer 


Cambridge University Press 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


[May, 1929. 
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Fiction 


LIVING 


By HENRY GREEN 
Mr. Green’s previous novel, Blindness, was 
acclaimed as the most promising first novel of 
1926. Arnold Palmer wrote in The Sphere: 
“I can hardly remember a youthful writer 
who seemed so surely destined for a fine 
career.”” In his new novel, Living, he deals 
with a new subject, the monotony and joyless- 
ness of factory life, and he has developed an 
entirely new technique. Without question this 
strange and completely original book will be 
the most discussed novel of the day. 


7s. 6d. net. Of all booksellers 


THE PEOPLE OF 
SELDWYLA 


By GOTTFRIED KELLER 
Keller was Switzerland’s greatest imaginative 
writer, and has been called “‘ the Shakespeare 
of story-tellers.” This volume includes the 
four best stories from The People of Seldwyla, 
and Seven Legends. With an Introduction by 
M. D. Hottinger. 7s. 6d. net 


THE FURTHER SIDE OF 
NO-MAN’S LAND 


By V. W. W. S. PURCELL 
An autobiographical war-story in the form of 
a novel, which depicts life in enemy prison 
camps and hospitals behind theline. 7s. 6d. net 


@., For the Motorist 
CAR AND COUNTRY 


Week-end signposts to the open road 
by JOHN PRIOLEAU 

In these essays ‘‘ one can detect a passionate 
love of rural England, an eye for beauty in 
scenery and architecture, a love for the past 
and its legacies.” —J. C. Squire. Mr. Prioleau’s 
book is highly practical too. It will be “ the 
indispensable companion of the motorist.’ 
—Sunday Times. With decorations by John 
Garside and over 50 maps. 5s. net 


@, General 
THE LETTERS 
OF PETER PLYMLEY 


& Selected Works by SYDNEY SMITH 
These “‘ letters,’’ which were largely responsible 
for the Catholic Emancipation Act in 1829, 
are unique in the English language for their 
wit and wisdom. The present reprint includes 
various essays, sermons, and hitherto unpub- 
lished letters, and an Introduction by G. C. 
Heseltine. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


ANIMALS IN 
BLACK AND WHITE 


By ERIC FITCH DAGLISH 
This series of woodcuts with descriptive notes 
has just been completed by the publication of 
volumes 5 and 6 (Reptiles and Fishes and Sea 
Animals). ‘‘ He has no rival in applying the 
woodcut to nature. For the truth, the vigour, 
the beauty of line and mass, no praise can be 
too high.’’—Observer. Six volumes, each con- 
taining 20 full page woodcuts. 2s. 6d. net each. 
Prospectus post free 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS AND THE LAND OF ELSEWHERE.* 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


N Sinclair Lewis’s first novel, ‘Our Mr. Wrenn,” 
which was published in that year of terrible 
remembrance, 1914, there is a chapter headed, ‘“‘ He 
Starts for the Land of Elsewhere.” Ten years earlier 
the author had spent a vacation from Yale as a cattle- 
man on a freighter travelling 
to England, and he sends 
Mr. Wrenn, the meek little 
bachelor in the blue, ready- 
made suit and with the 
unsuccessful moustache, on a 
similar voyage. From the 
offices of the Art Novelty 
Company of New York a 
freak of fortune takes this 
American Kipps, or happier 
Jimmy Colet (of ‘ Gallions 
Reach’’) to Birkenhead, 
Liverpool, Tavistock Place, 
Oxford, and the lanes of un- 
known Essex. He associates 
Walter Pater hazily with a 
man who murdered his whole 
family, has a vague idea 
that Edward FitzGerald 
wrote something about a 
Persian kitten, and meets an 
American from Sleepy Eye 
who hates England because 
she gives him tea for break- 
fast and cannot speak her 
own language. “Our Mr. Wrenn” is not a great 
book, but it is interesting if only because it holds the 
germ of so much of the writer’s later work. There are 
hints of ‘‘ The Job,” of “‘ Babbitt ” and “‘ Main Street,” 
of “ The Trail of the Hawk,” of “‘ Elmer Gantry ”’ and 
of “‘ Dodsworth.” 
In his latest book, as in his first, Mr. Sinclair Lewis 


- shifts his scene from America to ‘“‘ the Land of Else- 


where.” 

I am not going to agree with a suggestion made by 
Mr. Beverley Nichols that unless you read this book 
you will never understand Americans (even though he 
goes on to say that Americans are the one people who 
can never be understood), simply because all America 
cannot be clapped under a pair of hats. Nor am I 
going to agree with another distinguished critic that 
the theme of “ Dodsworth” is the relative merits of 
the civilisation of the United States and of Europe, 
and the reactions of the one civilisation to the other. 


* “ Dodsworth.” By Sinclair Lewis. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 


If that was Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s intended theme he has 
failed, and failed badly. He has shown us the reactions 
of a decent, middle-aged American business man, 
Samuel Dodsworth, and his American wife to Europe. 
But in the United States there are over three million 
square miles of territory and 
perhaps a hundred and ten 
million inhabitants. Their 
civilisation includes New York 
and New Orleans, Boston and 
Salt Lake City, Baltimore and 
Los Angeles, just as the 
civilisation of Europe includes 
Birmingham and Windsor, 
Milan and Venice, Paris and 
Boppard on the Rhine. To 
me Mr. Schmalz, ‘‘ The Man 
Who Knew Coolidge,’ seems 
curiously like his friend, 
George Babbitt, but we have 
been assured that they are “ as 
different as Moses and Gene 
Tunney.” Not within the 
covers of one book or a thou- 
sand books can we clap the 
civilisations of the United 
States and Europe. Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis is too catholic 
and observant not to know 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis. this. ‘I am villing to admit 
every virtue of the French,”’ he 
makes Dr. Max Gottlieb say in “‘ Martin Arrowsmith ” ; 
“T am very fond of that so individual people—but on 
the theories of probabilities I suggest that there must 
be some good Germans out of sixty millions.” When 
Fran Dodsworth so surprisingly supports her husband, 
she says to the Tennessee-born woman who attacks 
America: ‘‘ My dear Lady Ouston, out of a hundred 
and ten million Americans there must be a few who 
have agreeable voices and who think of something 
besides dollars! Considering how many of us are a 
generation or less from England, we must have several 
nice people! And I wonder if every member of the 
British Parliament is a perfect little gentleman?” 
Fran Dodsworth herself thought of something besides 
dollars. She thought of conventions, titles, self, sex 
and—sex. 
I have tried to find in this novel some paragraph or 
sentence which may convey its essence. One aside 
by the author is at least significant : 


“How many millions of American husbands had sat on 
the edges of how many millions of hotel beds, from San 
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Francisco to Stockholm, sigh- 
ing to the unsympathetic 
telephone book, and again 
sighing: ‘Oh, not in? ’— 
looking for playmates for their 
handsome wives, while the 
wives listened blandly and 
never once cried, ‘ But I don’t 
want anyone else! Aren’t we 
two enough ?’” 


That is the trouble with 
Fran Dodsworth in Europe, 
as it seems the trouble with 
many of the author’s 
American women not only 
here but in their own | ~ 
country. Sam Dodsworth, 
before the actual story 
opens, has had the mis- 
fortune to marry “ an angel 
of ice,” “a crystal-candle- 
stick of a girl,” rich and 
beautiful, and educated 
partly in Europe. He and 
she both hope to see Europe 
some day; she tells him 


when he proposes that she 


wants splendour and great 
horizons—not to be a good 
wife and mother and play cribbage prettily. When 
thay have been married over twenty years the oppor- 
tunity comes. He is now a man of fifty, but looking 
older; a grave, big, athletic fellow with kind eyes 
who has hitherto seen nothing or little beyond Zenith, 
Wall Street and Kansas City, but whose business 
dreams (of motors) are not dissimilar to the dreams 
of less modern poets about stars, and roses, and nymphs 
by a pool. Fran is forty-one, but looks ten years 
younger ; she is ambitious, fond of luxury, addicted 
to baby-talk, and a genius in making her husband feel 
inferior, though in the most friendly and amiable way. 
They have a boy and a girl. 

Before the voyage to England is over Fran is “ re- 
acting” to an English passenger, the cousin of a lord. 
A semi-iatent snobbishness and eroticism in her come 
out of hiding. They go to France; Fran is beginning 
to react to an Italian aviator much younger than her- 
self. While her husband goes back to the States she 
reacts so badly to an American Jew that 
at last he rushes to Paris to discover 
(after she has lied brazenly and con- 
fessed hysterically, and perhaps a little 
improbably) that she has been disloyal. 
He has the patience of Job, and forgives 
her—indeed almost accepts her sugges- 
tion that he himself is the guilty party. 
An Austrian count is her next lover. 
He discovers them together, and she 
(a grandmother now) announces hyster- 
ically that she and the Count love one 
another and mean to marry. He goes 
away, telling her when the train starts, a 
moment before he sees her droop into 
her lover’s arms, that he adores her. 
When Kurt cannot marry her, she 


| writes imploringly that she 
| needs her husband again 
| and adores him—where- 

_ upon, with the patience of 
'| Job, he rushes back. He 

| takes her home to America, 
but on the voyage she reacts 
again. Finally Sam Dods- 
worth, who might have 
saved half his troubles by 
giving her a little of that 
feudality she so much 
admired — the ancient 
remedy for “a woman, a 
dog and a walnut tree ”"— 
finds consolation with some- 
one else, and completely 
forgets Fran for almost two 
days. 

This is a necessarily brief 
and very inadequate sum- 
mary of the effect of 
Europe on one American 
woman. I have always 
found a difficulty in remem- 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. Mr, Sinclair 
Lewis. 


bering whether ninety-nine 
per cent. of Americans are 
of Teutonic or Central 
European origin (Fran is German-American), or are 
murdered annually in New York or Chicago for break- 
ing the pledge and other crimes, or are merely 
divorced. But I do not honestly believe, nor of 
course does Mr. Lewis, that it is impossible for a well- 
preserved American matron approaching middle age to 
escape safely with her husband from our continent 
without domestic disaster. 

Obviously it is unfair to judge a book like this on a 
brief outline of its plot, and I may at least say that I 
have read every page with interest, and very many with 
admiration and delight. It is packed with vivid word- 
pictures, and one will not easily forget the description 
of the voyage, the arrival in England, or the scenes in 
France and Italy. For sheer skill in craftsmanship I 
think it marks a distinct advance on the author’s 
previous work. The English reader is rarely if ever 
troubled to discover the difference (if any) between 
plunks and bucks, blind pigs and blind tigers, the cat’s 
pyjamas and the cat’s left auricle ; 
nor is the non-scientific reader per- 
plexed, as in that magnificent if im- 
perfect book, “ Martin Arrowsmith,” 
by staphylococci, lopovaccine, anastaph 
or millicuries. Again and again we are 
arrested by some challenge to thought, 
even if the voice in which we are 
challenged is that of irony. If Sam 
Dodsworth finds that “ there ave things 
outside America,” we find also that 
there are things outside Europe. Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis is far more than an 
enfant terrible giving away his family. 
I imagine that Mr. Fish, of the American 
Forwarding Company, would best sum 
up his creator’s attitude: ‘I guess I’d 


Mr. Sinclair Lewis. 
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enlist to fight for America against any blooming 
country in the world, but—maybe America will get 
civilised.” 

Civilised or uncivilised (but I think the Frans of the 
world will be the last things civilised by man), Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis has not explained America; it would 
nevertheless be difficult to name any American writer 
who has made a more valiant effort to interpret and 
explain it. In “ The Job” he has given us the business 
girl in New York. In “ Main Street ’’—well, ‘“ that 
this Ford car might stand in front of the Bon Ton 
Stores Hannibal invaded Rome and Erasmus wrote in 
the Oxford cloisters”’; a fine ironic touch—yet with 
truth in it—that reminds us of a Zenith leading the 
world in loud-speakers and overalls. “‘ Mantrap,’”’ where 
Mr. Lewis gives us one of his finest and most lovable 
characters in Joe Easter, shows us the American busi- 
ness man on holiday among the lakes and forests of 
Canada, with Indians and trappers as companions. 
“ Babbitt ” stands by himself; he mingles already, 
with Micawber and Falstaff and Jos Sedley, among the 
flesh-and-blood beings of our world. The large pink 
head, the dry brown hair, the pale cheeks, the slightly 
puffy hands, the Boosters’ Club button in the lapel, 
belong to a familiar friend. Have we not watched him 
stealing across the office after the self-forbidden smoke ? 
Have we not heard him advocate prohibition—though 
he does not practise it himself? Approve, without 
obeying, the law against fast driving? Protest against 
any cheating than that done according to precedent ? 
We have watched him shave in his bath, adjust his 
hot-water bottle, arrange the rug at the exactly 
proper distance from his bed; we have even seen his 
face “ babyish in slumber.” 

I notice that more than once the charge has been 
brought against Mr. Sinclair Lewis that he writes ugly 
books. Quite recently Dr. Charles J. Sisson, first 


Northcliffe Professor of Modern English Literature at 
the University of London, ended an article on “ The 
Ugly Novel”’ by saying: “ As I look round my novel 
shelves, I see the oddest collection . . . but never will 
there be room on them for Sinclair Lewis, or for any- 
thing that has neither joy of some kind nor beauty of 
some kind.”” In many of his books I do find this dwell- 
ing upon ugliness; sometimes it is justified, and some- 
times would be better away. “Elmer Gantry,” 
brilliant as it is, ‘“‘ Martin Arrowsmith,” “The Job ”’— 
several if not all his books—emphasise the unpleasant 
and brutal and unclean. In “ The Job,” one of the 
earlier novels, is a passage in which the author seems 
to anticipate this charge. When Una is found reading 
novels so coarsely realistic as to admit the sex and 
sweat of the world, her drunken husband (whom 
I think she treats very badly) says: “ Even if they 
are true to life I don’t see why it is necessary to drag 
in unpleasant subjects. I tell you a fella gets too much 
of bad things in this world without reading about ’em 
in books.”’ No doubt the author’s sympathies are with 
Una, but there is something to be said for Eddie 
Schwirtz. Yet there are joy and beauty in these books, 
and the ugliness is partially redeemed by innumerable 
flickering flashlights the author flings upon himself, 
his motives, his aims. In the hubbub of New York 
we find him remembering a little path by the Hudson 
which was once an Indian war-trail. From a tiny win- 
dow in Zenith he sees a world wider than the Middle 
West. There are telescopes as well as microscopes in 
the McGurk Institute. Like Carl Ericson in “ The 
Trail of the Hawk,” he wonders is there no Society in 
New York for the Spread of Madness among the 
respectable willing to send out missionaries? He is not 
really in love with ugliness ; he, like Ericson, is “ the 
divinely restless seeker of the romance that must— 
or we die—lie beyond the hills.” 


P.”* 


By F. G. BETTANY. 


ILL our younger generation, one wonders, find Mr. 

T. P. O’Connor’s just-published reminiscences as 
fascinating as their elders are sure to 
vote them, or will they turn away from 
what is virtually a history of Parlia- 
ment in the later Gladstonian era, and 
might almost be described as yet 
another Life of Parnell, with the im- 
patience we are all apt to show towards 
our parents’ political idols and bogies ? 
To those of us who are mature enough 
to be able to share some of “ T. P.’s””’ 
memories of the past, this veteran 
journalist has always seemed one of 
the most entertaining of raconteurs, 
one of the most vivacious of obituary 
writers. He has known most of the 
celebrities of his time, and even about 
those whom by some accident he has 
missed meeting he generally proves to 


* “ Memoirs of an Old Parliamentarian.” From a print. 


By the Right Hon. T. P. O'Connor, M.P. by G. V. Simmons, 


2 vols. {2 2s. net. (Ernest Benn.) 


have a stock of good stories, when their death frees his 
tongue. But do his admirers include the neo-Georgian 
public ; will these stern young souls 
share ourexcitement—and his—as they 
study his sharply etched portraits of 
so many dead and gone politicians, now 
passed into, at any rate, a temporary 
limbo? Sextons and Dillons and 
Healys may leave them cold, but 
Parnell, I fancy, will do the trick of 
catching and holding their attention. 
From the first chapter onwards Parnell 
pops in and out of these pages like 
the King Charles’s head in Mr. Dick’s 
petition, until in the second volume he 
will no longer be denied—he monopo- 
lises the canvas. ‘‘T. P.” of course 
does not write of him in the vein of 
hero-worship, for he opposed this lost 
leader of his at the crisis of his career, 
but though he may paint all his warts, 
though he spares us none of the shabby 


Mr. T. P. 


(i880), side of Pamel!'s tragic love story 
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and more than hints at a heritage of partial insanity—the 
Irish party, he tells us, were always vaguely haunted by 
the fear that their mystery-loving chief might take his 
own life—still Parnell looms from these pages like a 
Titan. Even a Gladstone seems dwarfed in stature 
beside him. Mr. O’Connor cannot help himself ; Parnell 
becomes the hero 
of his book and I 
need hardly insist 
that it says as 
much for “T. P.’s”’ 
artistry as for his 
subject’s magnet- 
ism that Parnell 
lives again in these 
memoirs. 

Here is one 
recommendation, 
then, of the book 
to younger readers 
and another is the 
author’s pic- 
turesque account of 
the struggles of 
his own youth. 
Reminiscences in 
that vein never 
pall on those who 
are fighting their 
own way in the 
world, provided 
that the narrator 
can look back at 
his struggles from 
the vantage ground 
of success. There was a time when “T. P.” gazed 
through sausage-shop windows with an envious eye. 
It is in connection with those far-off days that he makes 
two curious confessions. One is that he—the founder 
of so many papers—suffered from an “ inferiority 
complex”; another is that he has all his life been a 
victim of dyspepsia. There are few such ready after- 
dinner speakers as Mr. O'Connor and he has in his time 
attended as many public dinners as most well known 
men. Those who remember how often they have 
listened for half an hour and more at a time while with 
every appearance of zest this “‘ old Parliamentarian ” 
has told anecdote after anecdote to an accompaniment 
of laughter, must feel a certain compunction at dis- 
covering that what was pleasure for them was a sort of 
martyrdom for the speaker. Mr. O’Connor also lets us 
into another secret. It used to be rumoured in Fleet 
Street that it was a hobby with him to start a newspaper 
and then sell it because he had grown tired of it. So was 
explained his parting with the Star. But that seems 
to have been a legend. He sold out his interest through 
a misunderstanding with the directors and still sighs 
when he thinks that he “ might have had something like 
£20,000 or £25,000 a year ”’ out of this prosperous paper. 
He has some amusing stories of his difficulties with Mr. 
Bernard Shaw as assistant leader writer and of his relief 
when his colleague Mr. Massingham suggested a change 
by which G. B. S., whose salary was £2 Ios. as leader 
writer, became music critic at a salary of three guineas. 


Mr. O’Connor, shortly after his eightieth birthday. 
From “ Memoirs of an Old Parliamentarian,” by T. P. O’Connor (Ernest Benn). 


All the big Parliamentary figures reappear in Mr. 
O’Connor’s pages. He is free from malice nearly always 
but I seem to detect a touch of it in his unfavourable 
picture of ‘‘ Buckshot”’ Forster and I wish he had 
omitted the story he tells of him, overcome with liquor 
in the House of Commons. Somewhat unexpected, 
though perhaps ex- 
plained by differ- 
ence of creed, is 
the comparative 
coolness he shows 
in his estimate of 
Viscount Morley. 
“Whenever I paid 
a visit to the house 
of Mr. Morley,’’ he 
says, “I had a 
horrible feeling 
that gloom en- 
compassed it from 
the very door.” 
Of Lord Iddes- 
leigh he has as 
poor an opinion 
as had Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, 
and it is piquant 
to watch on the 
other hand his 
attempts to be fair 
to such an arch- 
enemy of the Home 
Rule Bill as 
John Bright. 
On “Labby,” in 
his eyes the self-constituted negotiator and intriguer who 
could not hold his tongue, he writes most amusingly 
and he hits again and again that mixture of sentiment, 
courage and venom that was Timothy Healy. Of 
his chief Irish colleagues indeed, saving John Redmond, 
he offers us convincing snapshots. Though he did not 
attend the fateful meetings of his party in the famous 
Committee Room No. 15, we can with his help visualise 
all the protagonists. It is otherwise with Gladstone ; 
“T. P.” adds nothing to our knowledge of the man as 
apart from the “ old Parliamentary hand,” and though 
he pays homage it is to a legend. . 

But Parnell leaps at us from this book and the difficulty 
in quoting Mr. O’Connor on him is to know when to stop. 
Here are a few of the more telling phrases : 


“‘ Parnell was himself a poor man and his poverty was 
increased by his absolute indifference to money. He was 
not an extravagant man ; on the contrary he was what the 
Irish call a rather ‘ near’ man, but he was slatternly, never 
answered letters, took no notice of bills, and ran up accounts 
unconsciously and for years at a time. He used to take 
many of his meals at a hotel in Wicklow, quite close to his 
ancestral home ; I believe none of his lunches was paid for 
during a period of nearly a quarter of a century. 

“‘ He inherited fairly good property, but it was steeped in 
a big mortgage. That mortgage was paid off by a popular 
subscription. But Parnell messed his affairs, and the 
tribute was distributed carelessly and wastefully. He 
was entirely without self-indulgence in ordinary affairs. . . . 
He always took the same lunch—a Dover sole or a cutlet 
and a pint of cheap German wine. It was his carelessness 
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about food that brought the nemesis of impaired digestion, 
and it was one of the first complaints on which he consulted 
Sir Henry Thompson, the medical authority. . . . It was 
characteristic of Parnell that in his love of secrecy he always 
went to Thompson under an assumed name.” 


Mr. O’Connor gives us an extremely, spirited account 
of the fight Parnell put up, with but a slender cohort of 


loyal followers, against the Nemesis he had brought on 
himself. It is odd to recall, as ‘‘ T. P.’’ reminds us, 
that so early as December, 1880, the infatuated 
lover was addressing Mrs. O’Shea as “my dearest 
wife.’’ Appropriately enough it is with the scene of 
Parnell’s death that “ T. P.’’ drops the curtain on his 
memoirs. 


HENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON. 


By JANE MANDER. 


ISS HENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON, the 
Australian author-of “‘ Ultima Thule ”’ (recently 


published by Messrs. Heinemann), has had, like Joseph . 


Conrad, to write for some twenty years before receiving 
popular recognition. But those of us who discovered 
“ Maurice Guest’ before Miss Richardson’s trilogy of 
“The Fortunes of Richard Mahony”’ began to appear, 
are now rather patting ourselves on the back, and say- 
ing to those who are astonished by her last book: 
“* Oh, well, if you had read her first novel . . .” 


I had the good luck to come across that first book 


some ten years ago in New York. The discovery of the 
tragic love story of ‘‘ Maurice Guest” was an event in 
my life, not even to be equalled by the later books, 
for then I expected the author to be a wonder. And 
I went recently to see her with something of the emotions 
of a pilgrim visiting a shrine. I found a most diffident 
and modest woman who desires worshipping pilgrims 
less than anything in the world. But she has, what 
one expected, a definite and arresting personality. 

Miss Richardson is tall, with fine black hair waving 
naturally about a serious face. Her eyes, humorously 
penetrating, are also a little weary, as one might expect 
from one who has written much and relentlessly of 
tragedy. I was surprised to find she had been living 
in London for over twenty years. She has never tried 
to get publicity, and many phases of our hectic city 
life fail to appeal to her. She is one of those who are 
able to resist encroachment on their peace, and she 
finds that going out at night interferes with her fresh- 
ness for work the following morning. She does not 
even belong toa club. But though she is a philosopher 
who likes a quiet life, she is not by any means a recluse, 
and like all good Australians she loves swimming and 
tennis. She has a summer cottage in Dorset, and 
drives her own car. Golf, she told me, she is reserving 
for her old age. 

Miss Richardson was born in Melbourne, of English 
parents, who were more interested in her early talent 
for music than in the stories and verse that, as a mere 
child, she began to write. She fortunately never had 
to consider earning her living, but she possessed a 
father who believed in girls having a career if they 
wished one. So after leaving the Presbyterian Ladies’ 
College, the leading Melbourne school of the day for 
girls, she came to Europe to study the piano. She 
worked hard in the music school at Leipzig for three 
and a half years, and then, listening to the brilliant 
young foreigners, she felt she could never equal them 
professionally, and gave up all idea of music as a career. 

Her desire to write had never left her, she told me, 
and this influenced her in making the decision. By 
this time she had travelled over most of Europe, and 


-could speak several languages, and was an omnivorous 


reader. With a rich and varied mental equipment she 


‘came to England, settled in Harrow, and began her first 


novel, “‘ Maurice Guest,” its background the Leipzig 
music school. 

Owing to serious illness and other circumstances this 
book was not finished till more than five years later. 
A good deal of it was written on the Riviera. The 
author was disappointed by the limited attention paid 
to it after its publication by Heinemann in 1908, but 
she was cheered at the time by the reviews of leading 
writers. And since then she has been still more cheered 
by the extraordinary career of her first novel, a book 
that has refused to die, and that has insinuated itself, 
without publicity, through several editions. 


Her second story was a light one, called “‘ The Getting 


of Wisdom,” about boarding school life in Melbourne. 
It had no better luck with the public. While writing 
these two books, Miss Richardson’s mind had been 
working on a long story of Australian life, and in order 
to go over the ground she returned to her native land 
in 1912. There she did a great deal of reading about 
the old gold rush days in Ballarat, she chose and visited 
all the places to be used in her trilogy, and then, armed 
with her material, she returned to England. 

She settled in her present home, a large house looking 
south and east over Primrose Hill Park and Regent’s 
Park to the hills beyond London. Here, just before the 
War, in a room high up above the tree-tops, surrounded 
by books and her piano, and at a huge workmanlike 
desk, she began her saga of Australian life. And here 
more or less ever since she has worked slowly and 
continuously. All her books have taken years to write. 
“The Fortunes of Richard Mahony ”’ took three, and 
then, published in 1917, it was almost unnoticed. _ III- 
ness and other obstacles delayed the second volume of 
the trilogy, which was not published till 1925. Though 
this book attracted wide and appreciative reviewing, 
the public still remained indifferent. But Miss Richard- 
son went on, and wrote “ Ultima Thule ”’ in less time 
than any of her former books, taking a little under three 
years. 

These books tell the story of an Irish doctor who 
went out to Australia as a young man. Attractive, 
cultivated, but super-sensitive, self-centred and incur- 
ably antagonistic to much in the pioneer environment, 
he is a misfit from the start. He gravitates to the 
Ballarat goldfields in the first half of Victoria’s reign. 
He marries Mary, an English emigrant of good country 
stock. She is enormously ambitious for him, and is a 
tower of strength behind his struggle to get established 
as a doctor in the growing town. By admirably pictured 
ups and downs they come through to honour and 
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fortune, to an established position in Melbourne. Their 
happiness is increased by the birth of three children 
after many years of marriage. 

But there is a worm in the rose. Richard Mahony 
néver likes the place he is in, 
the people he knows, the 
rooms that shelter him. He 
is a chaser of rainbows. He | 
loathes most of his wife’s | 
friends; he alienates his | 
patients. His pride is ridicu- | 
lous against the pioneer back- | 
ground. He moves and moves. 
Twice he uproots himself and 
his family to flee from Colonial 
crudeness to the Old World, 
only to find England unsatis- 
factory. During the second 
voyage he is ruined through 
his foolish trust of a scoundrel. 

In the beginning of “‘ Ultima 
Thule” he is back in Mel- 
bourne, a middle-aged man, 
faced with having to start 
again. But the defects of his 
own character and tempera- 
ment collaborate with circum- 
stance, as they have all along, 
to smash him. Andin this third 
book we are shown the decline 
and fall of this man’s mind. 
It is impossible in a brief notice to suggest the marvellous 
detail, the almost unbearable truth of this slow sinking 
into imbecility, all the more tragic because as a doctor 
Richard foresees his own end, powerless to do any- 
thing to avert it. It is all so inevitable, it has all 
been so admirably suggested from the beginning, that 
it leaves no loophole of hope, and the only thing that 
makes it tolerable is the art that gives the picture as 
a whole. It is love that mitigates the pitilessness of 
this human overthrow. To the end Richard loves his 
wife and children, and takes comfort in them. Mary 
is a magnificent portrait—a woman who loves where 
she cannot understand. And one of the marvels of 
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Miss H. H. Richardson. 


this book is the story of the relation of these two. 
Whatever changes with them and between them, what- 
ever storms of irritation, criticism and misunderstanding 
rage about them, their love for each other remains 
unscarred. At the end, des- 
perate, seeing at last what 
her husband has _ become, 
forced to take work to save 
them all starvation, 
Mary can still love. I know 
nothing in books more sttir- 
ring than the scene where, 
after all she has suffered at 
the hands of Richard, Mary 
fights the asylum officials for 
her right to nurse the wreck 
he has become to a peaceful 
death. Nobody has ever given 
us a greater picture of human 
loyalty. 

In “ Ultima Thule ”’ also we 
have the climax in the lives 
of a number of others, re- 
latives and friends of Mary, 
who have won through 
struggle to varying fortune. 
The trilogy gives us a page- 
antry of colonial types, moving 
first against the crude gold- 
field background, and _ later 
against the life of Melbourne, 
an astonishing wealth of portraiture that surely makes 
these books one of the most complete pictures ever given 
of the life of any country. One can feel nothing but 
admiration for the manner in which Miss Richardson 
has worked all these people into a complex, but never 
confused pattern, and brought each and all to the in- 
evitable results of their own make-up. And one is 
intensely grateful for the good hearts that bring the 
vulgar Tilly and Mrs. Devine to stand by Mary at 
the end. There is no modern book with which one 
can compare “ Ultima Thule.” It must be read, and 
it deserves that the two preceding books of the trilogy 
be read first. 


FRANCOIS VILLON, POET AND VAGABOND. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


oo 1455. A warm June evening. On a stone 

bench outside the church of Saint Benoit le 
Bien Tourné, a young student sits talking to a priest 
and a girl. A second priest appears and accosts the 
group. High words flame up, swords flicker in the 
dusk, a man goes down. Next moment our young 
student and his friends have made off ; but the intruder 
stays behind, motionless, face downwards upon the 
cobbles of the Sorbonne. 

So enters Francois Villon, poet and vagabond, on 
the stage of history. He fled Paris, and spent the next 
six months in coaxing a pardon from the king. But 
this pardon reads curiously. It is made out in duplicate, 
one document absolving ‘‘ Francois de Montcorbier,” 
the other “‘ Francois des Loges, alias de Villon.” Two 
pardons and three names? comments R. L. S. in 


““ Studies of Men and Books ’’—an odd precaution this ; 
seeing that Villon represents himself as a young innocent 
who killed his antagonist in self-defence! Hence- 
forward, even by his own account, his life is disreputable 
enough. He is drawn into a band of rogues, whom 


-he immortalises in ballade and rondeau—Jean le Loup 


and Casin Cholet, duck-thieves in Paris moat; little 
Thibault, the lock-picker ; Montigny, hanged for sacri- 
lege in 1457 on Montfaucon gibbet ; fat Guy Tabarie, 
whose babbling tongue is destined to undo them all. 
These gentry figure in the novel and play of “If I 
Were King,” by Justin Huntly McCarthy. More recently 
“Tf I Were King ” has been turned into musical comedy 
(“ The Vagabond King ’’) as well as into a film (‘‘ The 
Beloved Rogue’), with John Barrymore as the hero. 
Villon is whitewashed and romanticised ; and of course 
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he ends happily, as such heroes must. Now the real 
Villon does not end at all; he just vanishes. . . . Let us 
return to history and pick up his tale, as chronicled 
in his own works and in the police news of his period. 

In the New Year of 1456 we find him back in Paris 
writing his ‘‘ Small Testament,” a burlesque and joyous 
bestowal of legacies among friends and foes. ‘“ To 
Master Robert Vallée he bequeaths his Art of Memory, 
to help balance his want of brains”’; to the same 
gentleman “his breeches, that he may clothe his 
mistress more respectably.’’ Elsewhere he leaves his 
spectacles to a hospice of Blind Paupers, bidding them 
scrutinise the cemetery and separate, if they can, the 
good folk from the bad. Death, and the transience of 
earthly joys, are his constant theme: witness his 
“ Ballade of Regrets,” paraphrased by J. M. Synge 
in the Irish idiom. An old woman speaks : 

“The man I had a love for—a great rascal, would kick 
me in the gutter—is dead thirty years and over it, and it is 
I am left behind, grey and aged. When I do be minding 
the good days I had, minding what I was one time and 
what it is I’m come to, and when I do look on my own self 
poor and dry and pinched together, it wouldn’t be much 
would set me raging in the streets. . . . It’s of the like of 
that we old hags do be thinking, of the good times are gone 
away from us, and we crouching on our hunkers by a little 
fire of twigs, soon kindled and soon spent, we that were the 
pick of many.” 

Yet in the midst of bitter ribaldry he can take thought for 
three orphan children, starving in the Paris winter, or write 
a prayer for his old doting mother to say in Notre Dame. 

“To the woman who has so cruelly used me,” says 
the Small Testament elsewhere, “‘ I leave my dead heart, 
praying God to forgive her.” This woman was 
Catharine de Vauxelles. In the play Villon wins her 
hand, and a fair estate with it. The facts would seem 
to be otherwise ; the lady scorned his suit; and by 
her cavalier, Noé le Joly, he was so mercilessly thrashed 
that in the spring of ’57 he left Paris for Angers—to 
escape ridicule, he says; but here we must read between 
the lines. For during Villon’s absence some awkward 
tacts came to light. Guy Tabarie, one of the gang, was 
indiscreet enough to utter certain boasts from which it 
appeared that Villon had not only executed the church 
robbery at the College of Navarre the year before, but 
was at Angers for the express purpose of arranging 
another. On his return he was arrested, tortured and 
condemned to death. Once again however, by the 
skin of his teeth, he escaped justice, appealing from the 
Bishop’s court to the Paris Parliament, which trans- 
muted his sentence to banishment. Alone, penniless 
and on foot he set out for Rousillon, leaving a rag of 
his tails, he says, on every bush. 

For the four years that followed, little is heard of 
him; but the “Grand Testament” informs us that 
he spent the summer of 1461 at Meung, in the Bishop’s 
Prison (his remarks on clerics generally, and on this 
Bishop Thibault in particular, are worth reading.) It 
was an oubliette, sunk in the ground, into which Villon 
found himself lowered at the end of a rope. But the 
poet’s luck had not yet deserted him. While he lay 
languishing in this hole, his eyes ‘“‘ bandaged with 
thick walls,” his teeth “‘ like the teeth of a rake’ from 
the prison bread, King Louis XI succeeded to the throne 
of France and made a state entry into Meung. The 
occasion was marked by a release of prisoners ; among 


whom, “ quite bald,” he says, ‘“‘ worn out and useless, 
feeling the thirst of death already,” emerged Francois 
Villon, and staggered back to Paris. 

That autumn he finished his “Grand Testament,” 
the source of many of the details given above. He was 
but thirty even now; but here history ends, leaving 
a clear field for playwright or film-maker to gambol in. 
With what romantic zest they do gambol, a perusal of 
“Tf I Were King” will show. Villon turns over a 
new leaf; Villon becomes Grand Constable of France ; 
Villon marries Catharine de Vauxelles and lives happily 
ever after. . . . And how Villon would split his sides 
could he know what we’ve made of him! He was a 
good deal of a sentimentalist himself however; and 
would approve in secret, I think, even while he 
mocked at himself as hero of “If I Were King” 
in obscene and derisive doggerel. At least we may 
be pretty sure he would prefer his stage-destiny 
to his real one. The latter, so far as its facts are avail- 
able, has now been made the basis of yet another 
Villon romance—a much more convincing portrait than 
that of “If I Were King.” Monsieur Carco,* though 
he never moralises at large, sees Villon not merely as 
an individual but as a type that endures still—the weak 
man with a touch of genius ; a type which writers have 
distorted and falsified more often than any other in the 
whole human gallery. With rare shrewdness Monsieur 
Carco forbears to make Villon leader of the thieves’ 
gang, keeping him prominent instead by sheer force of 
character-drawing. He shows him timid, weak as 
water, insignificant-looking, and younger than the rest 
by whom he is readily influenced. The leader is Colin 
de Cayeux ; and we meet others familiarised by Steven- 
son and by Mr. McCarthy—Montigny, Jean le Loup, 
Cholet, Thibault, Vallée (legatee of the breeches), 
Tabarie the blab; also the Lady Catherine—a much 
more lifelike and disreputable person than our musical 
comedy heroine. On a foundation of known facts, 
Monsieur Carco builds a romance which grows better 
as it proceeds. He gives you the feel and smell of 
medizval Paris, with its thieves’ slang, its motley and 
turbulent street life, its picturesque disreputability ; 
best of all, he declines to invent a happy ending, but 
with neat skill contrives to suggest the sort of botched 
and violent end to which Villon most likely came. 
Such a death, or to be devoured by wolves on his way 
to Rousillon: that, one feels, is vight—almost in- 
evitable. Monsieur Carco has justly refused to sell his 
honesty for a mess of romance. 

For though we do not know that Villon did not 
survive to a prosaic old age, and though Mr. McCarthy is 
entitled to the benefit of whatever doubt he can persuade 
himself to feel, yet we must admit that the poor vaga- 
bond seems hardly to have been one of those whose 
stars mark them for respectability. Nor is it likely, if 
he had survived, that so mercurial a genius would have 
failed to recount his later adventures. His best-known 
associates had all rushed ere this to violent deaths. Did 
Villon’s torture and imprisonment break him, as_ the 
“Grand Testament”’ suggests ? Or did Monsieur Cousin’s 
new gibbet on Montfaucon claim him afterall? It isa case 
where grave (or gallows) tellsno tales; but where the tales 
spun by the sentimentalists are almost certainly spurious. 


* “ The Romance of Villon.”” By Francis Carco. 21s. (Knopf.) 
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FIELDING. 


By HuGcuH I’A. FAUSSET. 


EW writers, if any, have ever discussed Fielding 

without contrasting him with Richardson. And 

Mr. Paul De Castro, in his introduction to this hand- 

some edition of ‘‘ The Adventures of Joseph Andrews,” * 

inevitably tells the tale of ‘“‘ Pamela” and “ Shamela ” 
once again. 


““ Some there were,’’ he writes, ‘‘ who ranked ‘ Pamela’ 
next to the Bible; 
an eminent cleric 
extolled it from the 
pulpit; while 
Richardson's friends, 
Aaron Hill par- 
ticular, pelted him 
with letters of ful- 
some adulation, 
which in a_ second 
edition and with - 
consummate foolish- 
ness, were incorpor- 
ated in the text. 
But there was one 
reader too well versed 
in the ways of the 
world, too good a 
judge of literary and 
artistic merit, to join 
in the prevailing 
eulogiums. We 
watch the curl on 
Fielding’s lips as he 
peruses the ‘love- 
making’ of Squire 
B, and we catch the 
scornful mutter of 
Jonathan Wild ‘ that 
he could have taught 
him a better way,’ 
which escapes him. 
We trace the facial 
play hovering ’twixt 
incredulity and con- 
tempt as he follows 
the stages of Pamela’s 
“ martyrdom.’ ”’ 

Fielding’s lips 
were possibly as 
much given _ to 
guffaws as to curls 
as he listened to 
Richardson adroitly 
fiddling edifying harmonics on the sensual string. For 
the ironic vein in him was always subsidiary to the rude 

.impulses of nature. And so parody soon gave way to 
creation—as, to compare two novelists alike in nothing 
but their veracity, it did with Jane Austen. ‘‘ Joseph 
Andrews ”’ began as a deliberate burlesque of ‘‘ Pamela.” 
Joseph is the brother of Pamela, and he is submitted to 
a kindred ordeal. But after the first few chapters 
Richardson’s sentimental casuistry is forgotten. Scorn 
of a false morality gives way before the clean laughter 
that is moral because itis robust and kindly, that takes 
the mean things of life like a passing wind and flings 
them into the ditch with too much buoyancy to waste 


From the drawing by Hogarth. 


* “The Adventures of Joseph Andrews.” By Henry Field- 
ing. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. Paul De 
Castro. 21s. (Scholartis Press.) 


spite upon them. Joseph and his incomparable friend, 
Parson Adams, go on their way, cuffed and cuffing, 
victims of every kind of insult, with torn clothes and 
empty pockets, but with their hearts unsoured. Their 
faith in God and man is unquenchable because they are 
loyal to life as their author was. Richardson’s falsity 
stung Fielding to satirical assault. But he was far too 
positive to stay long 
content in exposing 
the sentimental lie. 
For he was_ pos- 
sessed, as no English 
novelist before him, 
with the natural 
truth. Although in 
the book which 
followed ‘Joseph 
Andrews”—in 
“Jonathan Wild” 
—irony predomin- 
ates with a severity 
only exceeded by 
Swift, it is not at 
the expense of 
character, and of 
characters so coarse 
in fibre as only one 
who had never 
quailed before the 
brutal in nature 
could have created 
without falling, as 
Dickens was to do, 
into melodrama or 
caricature. 

And so to “ Tom 
Jones,” in which 
Fielding’s creative 
impulse at last 
achieved singleness 
of aim, artistic self- 
sufficiency and an 
even closer identity 
with life. The man 
in Squire Western 
has hardly emerged from the animal, while in 
Richardson’s Lovelace he has emerged only to exploit 
the animal in the interests of a cold and cruel pride 
and a craving for brutal mastery. Squire Western 
therefore, despite his oaths, his drunkenness and _ his 
rank impetuosity, has a moral worth, while Love- 
lace is depraved as only those who have neither the 
virtue of humanity nor of nature can be. It was not 
of course as a moralist that Fielding created him, but 
as an artist. Yet for that very reason he is perhaps a 
better index of what morality meant to Fielding than 
many passages of his explicit moralising. Admittedly 
Western embodies this morality at its simplest and 
crudest. But when a reading public has become sick 
with sentimentalities, when the ancient honour of 
morality has been reduced to a demonstration that 


Henry Fielding. 
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virtue pays best in the end, when a false cult of feminine 
sensibility provokes men to play the brute in love, like 
Lovelace, or the wax figure of deportment, like Sir 
Charles Grandison, a strong purge is required. Fielding 
supplied it. His villains never smacked of melodrama 
nor his heroes of the copy-book. Their vices were of 
nature and their virtues too. 

Much has been written of Fielding’s own vices, as a 
spendthrift and loose liver. But the latest research 
suggests that Murphy and Thackeray were more guilty 
of moral self-indulgence than Fielding of physical. 
He lived impulsively but cleanly, and was in his way 
a model of constancy. That he was a physical wreck at 
forty-five is rather attributable to the zest for life and 
for work which he was never prudent enough to restrain, 
than to licence. And his style alone is proof of a 
will equally commanding and commanded by vital 
impulse. 

In narrative and dialogue, in knowledge of humanity 
and in generosity of insight, combined with blunt good 
sense, he is in the first rank of English writers. And 


with his robust grasp of actuality went an amazing 
versatility both of mind and experience, a mastery of 
classical culture, Gallic irony, humour, vivacity and 
power of construction. It is this latter power which 
distinguished ‘‘ Tom Jones” above all else he wrote. 
Yet although the plot of ‘‘ Joseph Andrews” is by 
comparison accidental and sketchy, we confess to 
preferring it. 

It has been said that there was no poetry about 
Fielding. He was not curious to inquire into the 
recesses of human nature; he distrusted sensibility. 
But in Parson Adams he came nearest creating a 
character who combines the poetry of unworldliness 
with the prose of common life, who is at once God’s fool 
and no fool. There is a sweetness and a lightness too 
in much of the humour of “ Joseph Andrews ’”’ which 
he never quite repeated. In “‘ Tom Jones ”’ his copious 
genius is fully ripe. But “ Joseph Andrews” has the 
charm of immaturity, an echo of the rare laughter of 
Cervantes who half believed in the romanticism which 
he caricatured. 


BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT BIOGRAPHY. 


By St. Joun ADCOCK. 


E have long been reconciled to the idea that our 
historians are writers of fiction who pass for 
something else by assuming the dignified attitude of 
the superior tradesman toward an opposition shop, and 
professing to have no connection with the novelist next 
door. We have grown reconciled to this, because there 
is nothing else for us to do. Different histories have, 
from time to time, so contradicted each other in their 
records of events and given such irreconcilably bad 
and good characters, for example, to Richard III, 
Henry VIII, Elizabeth, the two Jameses, the two 
Charleses, Cromwell and other distinguished persons, 
that the plain man is left at last to believe whatever 
he pleases, and generally settles down to believe what 
pleases him best. 

And since history consists, as Carlyle said, of 
biographies of great men, you will not be surprised 
to learn that we can put no more trust in our biographers 
than in our historians. You have 
perhaps suspected as much all along, 
and now M. André Maurois, whose 
brilliant biographies of Shelley and 
Disraeli have proved him a master in 
this branch of literature, comes to con- 
firm your suspicion. Having closely 
analysed biography as an art, as a 
science, and as, for the biographer, a 
means of expression, M. Maurois 
sadly acknowledges, in his intensely 
interesting and suggestive “ Aspects 
of Biography,’ * that to look for 
truth in biography or autobiography 
is to look for what is not there. The 


* “ Aspects of Biography.” By André 
Maurois. Translated by S. C. Roberts. 


7s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) Photo by 


autobiographer, he says, for one thing, forgets a great 
deal, especially about his early years; for another, 
he wants to make the story of his life a work of art and, 
to keep it within reasonable limits, is compelled to 
omit incidents that may seem trivial to him and yet 
are important in their implications of temperament or 
character. Again, the autobiographer has his own idea 
of himself and, his memories being coloured by it, he 
may be striving in what he writes, quite ingenuously 
and honestly, to convey that idea to the reader ; and 
his idea of himself may be an entirely mistaken one. 
Biography is, as M. Maurois demonstrates, even more 
unsatisfactory. For there, as often as not, you have 
a literary gentleman, with a strong-minded faith in 
his own powers of deduction, painting the portrait of 
somebody he has never seen. If he is not doing it too 
late in the day, he is able to collect from surviving 


relatives and personal friends of the great man a lot ~ 


of interesting, though contradictory, 
accounts of his appearance, habits, 
tastes, virtues, vices, and the fact 
that he seems to have possessed a 
larger and more discordant variety of 
moral and mental qualities than are 
commonly found operating side by side 
in any one human system, only whets 
the biographer’s zest by convincing 
him that he has to deal with a 
singularly complex personality to the 
elucidation of which he may bring 
with credit all his psychological 
insight, his devastating Freudian 
philosophy, and those judicial and 
imaginative gifts which qualify him 
to weigh evidence and assess its 


& Grove, Othony Trollope. value. For his further enlightenment, 
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the biographer has also hundreds of the great man’s 
letters, the speeches he has made or the books he 
has written ; but the natural man in a dozen changes 
of mood, and the man posing for a score of parts he 
would like us to think natural to him, all talk together 
in the letters, speeches, books, as bewilderingly as did 
the builders of Babel, so that after studying the whole 
subject with the subtlest 
most impartial judgment, 
M. Maurois assures us, in 
“ Aspects of Biography,” that 
the biography conscientiously 
distilled from that mass of 
material cannot in all its 
detail nor in its final effect 
be accepted as true, 

All things considered, M. 
Maurois inclines to believe 
it is possible to get more truth 
into a biography written in 
the form of a novel. The 
biographer must be _ pre- 
pared to produce written 
or printed warrant for every 
conjecture, deduction or 
amplification he may venture 
to make, but the novelist 
is hampered by no such 
restrictions; he can allow 
his mind and imagination to 
range over his materials, 
form his own impressions 
from them, and recreate the 
man’s character and the 
story of his career with a 
free hand. He may even 
heighten the realism, intensify the vitality of his concep- 
tions by filling in such conversations as his knowledge 
and intuitions tell him must have taken place between 
his hero and other persons at certain stages of his narra- 
tive. And when you remember how much of our time 
we all spend in talking there is no denying that the 
paucity of dialogue, or the absence of it, in most of the 
legitimate biographies is in itself an indication of their 
incomplete veracity. It is in the impossibility “ of 
attaining to a synthesis of the inner life and the outward 
that the inferiority of the biographer to the novelist 
lies,” writes M. Maurois ; yet after all it becomes clear 
that, though you may get a more plausible appearance 
of truth, he would not guarantee that you are surer 
of getting a final effect of truth in a biographical novel 
than in a biography. 

My own conviction, if I may confess it with befitting 
diffidence, is that too many of our poets, novelists, 
biographers, men of letters in general, are nowadays 
writing too much about their art, analysing it until they 
are fatally self-conscious of it; and nothing is more 
paralysing than such self-consciousness. Our greater 
writers have seldom been self-conscious artists, or if 
they have they kept the knowledge to themselves ; they 
have often produced great books by chance, by accident 
or because, without much thought of whether they were 
artists or not, they had an inborn capacity for the work 
to which they were drawn. It was so anyhow with 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


what i$ admittedly our greatest biography. Boswell is 
frequently spoken of as a nincompoop, a shallow, con- 


- ceited trifler, who performed a literary miracle without 


knowing how he did it. He cannot have been so foolish 
and inconsequent as he seemed; but I doubt whether 
anybody would say he wrote a greater biography than 
any of his critics or imitators have produced because 
he was by training, by de- 
liberate study, a literary artist. 
He did it so well because he 
was not that, but wrote as 
a natural man, setting down 
all he knew and had heard 
with such naive candour that, 
in the result, he has done 
very much for Dr. Johnson 
what Pepys as naturally 
did for himself. He suc- 
ceeded simply because he was 
not a professional artist but 
an artless reporter of 
genius. 

It may be significant that 
the great biographies— 
this of Boswell’s, Lockhart’s 
Scott, Forster’s Dickens, 
Izaak Walton’s beautiful 
little biography of Donne— 
have come from writers who 
had known intimately the 
men of whom they wrote ; 
and from writers who had 
no particular artistic pre- 
tensions. Personal knowledge 
served them, just as it serves 
one who writes his auto- 
biography ; they were not altogether dependent on 
documentary evidence and a purely imaginative re- 
construction of things. The autobiographer is even 
less dependent on these ; he has no need to rely at all 
on uncertain witnesses or imaginative artistry ; he has 
only to narrate what he remembers and leave his portrait 
to grow spontaneously out of his narration; and I am 
prepared to believe that no biographies come so near 
to revealing the men with whom they are concerned, 
and the truth about them, as do the autobiographies 
of Rousseau, Goethe, Holcroft, as that wonderfully 
stark autobiography of Benjamin Haydon, or the 
matter-of-fact, businesslike autobiography of Anthony 
Trollope. Trollope admits that he has given no record 
of his inner life, but in one paragraph he sufficiently 
hints at what have been his human weaknesses. He 
practised the same reticence in his life ; it was natural 
to him; and if he had not practised it also in his book 
it would not truthfully have represented his character. 
Granting this in his case, you may still think there is 
no guarantee that those other autobiographers have not, 
with all their candour, omitted enough here and there 
to falsify their pictures; but I am satisfied that John 
Hay was right when he shrewdly remarked that the 
autobiographer disclosed the truth about himself even 
when he fancied he was concealing it. 

Mark Twain tells us that John Hay urged him to 
write his autobiography, saying that the life was worth 


M. Andre Maurois. 
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setting down and could not fail to be interesting if the 
writer “‘ comes as near to telling the truth about him- 
self as he can. And,’’ Hay went on— 


“And he will tell the truth in spite of himself, for his 
facts and his fictions will 
work loyally together for the 
protection of the reader ; 
each fact and each fiction 
will be a dab of paint, each 
will fall into its right place 
and together they will paint 
his portrait : not the portrait 
he thinks they are painting, 
but his real portrait, the 
inside of him, the soul of him, 
his character. Without 
intending to lie, he will lie 
all the time; not bluntly, 
consciously, not dully uncon- 
sciously, but half consciously 
—consciousness in twilight ; 
a soft and gentle and merciful 
twilight which makes his 
general form comely, with 
his virtuous prominences and 
projections discernible, and his 
ungracious ones in shadow. 
His truths will be recognisable 
as truths; his modifications 
of facts which would tell 
against him will go for noth- 
ing ; the reader will see the 
fact. through the film and 
know his man. There is a WZ 
subtle, devilish something or Ei 
other about autobiographical 
composition that defeats all 
the writer’s attempts to paint 
his portrait his way.” 


That is profoundly true, 
and your faith in it is con- 
firmed when you have read many autobiographies by 
persons of your acquaintance. It is otherwise with 
biography, for there you are not in direct contact 
with your man, and cannot be confident that the inter- 
mediary portraying him sees and knows him as he was 
seen and known by himself and by his intimates. But 
when everything is said, why do we take these questions 
so seriously—is there any actual necessity for us to 
know everything about anybody? With a politician, 


From a drawing by George Dance. 


no doubt, we want to know all about his public career, 
how he rose to eminence, how he did those things that 
made him famous, for such knowledge may help others 
who are embarking on similar courses; but of what 
use is it to know also that 
he was unfaithful to his 
wife, or drank heavily, or 
forged a cheque in his youth? 
The same is to be said, I 
suppose, about every other 
kind of great man. By all 
means let us have no decep- 
tion, let every discoverable 
fact be put into a biography: 
what one deprecates is the 
making of so much fuss 
over these details that 
their importance becomes 
exaggerated, and an occa- 
sional fault, the errors of a 
few weeks or months, are 
so handled that they seem 
to spread over and sully 
and cheapen all a great 
man’s character and all the 
years of his life. And now, 
when we have it on the word 
of so masterly a biographer 
as M. Maurois that even by 
freely using every fact he 

| can get hold of, and using it 
ty with all the art and science 
fc he can compass, the bio- 
grapher still in his ultimate 
effect falls short of complete 
veracity, I feel we should 
revise our contempt of the discreet Victorian biographer, 
and perhaps try to respect his cleverness. For, actuated 
by the old-fashioned idea that it was the function of 
art to select, to present what was truth, on the whole, 
rather than, by minutely cataloguing all a man’s vices 
and virtues, to present the whole truth—in short, by 
leaving some things untold, he appears to have achieved 
the same final effect as the up-to-date biographer can 
only achieve by telling everything. 


ti 


James Boswell. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS 
MAY, 1929. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later than the 14th of each month. A Competitor may enter for all the seven Competitions, but must fill 
in coupon No. 1 on page 2 of cover and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope : 

“The Prize Page,”” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

That they may be available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions I and II will be the same each month until 

further notice, but the subjects for all the other Competitions (including Competitions VI and VII after June) will 


each month be changed. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OnE GuINEA for the best original lyric. 


Il.—HatF A GUINEA for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 


name of any author or book appearing in this 


Number. 


III.—TuHREE NEw Books for the best statement, in not 
more than two hundred words, of why you 
believe in both, or either, or neither of the two 
proverbs: “ Many hands make light work,” 
and Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 

IV.—HAaLF A GuINEA for the best alphabet of living 
authors, on the lines of ‘‘ A was an Archer who 


shot at a frog,”’ but giving, if desired, two lines 
to each letter. 
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V.—HatrF A GuInEA for the best photograph of any 


beautiful or picturesque scene or building in 
town or country. 


VII.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 


months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a Competition. 


(NoTE.—We again call attention to the note at the 
head of these announcements. Several Competitors 
have failed to enclose any coupon and, in fairness to 
those who have conformed to the rule, we have been 
compelled to disqualify them. Until June we are, of 


course, passing without coupons all entries from 
Competitors overseas.) 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR APRIL. 


I.—TuE Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to Constance 
Maunsell, 80, Albert Road, Sandycove, Co. 
Dublin, and Agnes Hart, 18, Nevern Place, 
S.W.5, for the following : 


TO AN OLD LADY, 


They sang the loveliness that lies 
Within Youth’s gay, unclouded eyes— 
But I a fairer light have seen 

Within your eyes, tear-washed, serene. 


In flowing songs and sweet, they told 

Of Beauty’s dusky hair, or gold— 

But dearer ever to my mind 

Your hair in which the moonbeams twined. 


They praised Youth’s lovely lip and cheek, 
But, carelessly, I heard them speak— 
For I—I found a rarer grace 
In your so gentle autumn face. 
CONSTANCE MAUNSELL. 
HAUNTED. 


I stood alone where one pale thorn 
Clouded a windy sky, 

Yet in the stillness’ of that dusk, 
Unheralded and shy, 

My love was standing by. 


Behind me in the climbing woods 

A little mating bird 

Sobbed out its heart in sudden song, 
But though she spoke no word 

Hers was the voice I heard. 


And far below dark shadows lagged 
Across the new-ploughed lands, 

While in each breath of wind that stirred, 
As one who understands, 

I felt her healing hands. 


AGNES Hart. 
We also select for printing : 


ROMANCE. 
“Romance is dead,” we heard them say. 
We tried to hide our smiles. 
Romance is with us every day 
With all her charming wiles. 


‘Romance is dead, and shall no more 
To life her glamour give.” 
We laughed. Romance can never die 
While you and I still live! 
(Verna Loveday Harden, 408, Dovercourt Road, 
Toronto, 3, Ontario.) 


author of “‘ The Yellow Rock” (Herbert Jenkins). 
Reviewed in last month's Bookman. 


YOUR PENSIVE EYES. 


Your pensive eyes, with twilight’s grey, 
Were surely meant for radiant things ; 
Will love not light them up some day ? 
Will they not know some dream that sings 
A joyous entrance to your heart ? 
Whatever dreams the night may see, 

Joy surely must with you have part: 

Can beauty long with sadness be ? 


(J. A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N. 19.) 


We also highly commend the lyrics by J. Kilmeny 
Keith (London, W.), J. Morton-George (Woodford 
Green), Mary M. Curchod (Algiers), A. Kotlas (Black- 
heath), Constance Marian Bruce (Bingley), Eva Dobell 
(Stroud), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Freda I. 
Noble (Long Melford), John C. Darby (Beccles), A. Dora 
L. Wilson (Bedford), James R. Clemens (Mayfield, 
California), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), 
Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), B. M. Beard (Bexley- 
heath), Esther L. Holcomb (Lawrence, Kansas, U.S.A.), 
Fredk. I. Cowles (Swinton), Thomas Culshaw (Orms- 
kirk), James Devaney (Queensland, Australia), Irene 
Ardern (West Runton), George S. Astins (Clacton-on- 
Sea), F. Jaquet (Surbiton Hill), Muriel Langsford 
(Auckland, New Zealand), Ella Tucker (Althorne), 
F. M. Dawson (Geraldton West, Australia), Olive F. 
Crowe (Hanwell), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), Freda Baxter 
(Blackheath), Dudley H. Anderson (Victoria, British 
Columbia), D. F. Larkin (Brighton), Ada F. Strike 
(West Worthing), J. Fisher (Vermala, Switzerland), 
Beatrice Eve (Weybridge), M. Leijonhufvud (Nissafors, 
Sweden), Morwyth Rees (Pembroke Dock), E. M. 
Wright . (Victoria, Australia), A. Eleanor Pinnington 
(Norwich), Clare Nicholl (Lyme Regis), Irene Boyd 
(Northwich), Helena Derezinska (Milan, Italy), Alison 
Uttley (Bowdon, Cheshire), John W. Collier (Highbury), 
Margarita Yates (Haute Savoie, France), K. F. Phelps 
(Sutton), Ismay Trimble (Tankerton), Mrs. G. F. 
Singleton (South Croydon), E. Jarratt (Stourbridge), 
Mavis M. Smith (Madras, South India), Mrs. Margery 
Young (Spondon), A. M. Shaw 
(Bloemfontein, South Africa), Bertha 
Annakin (Wetherby), Eileen M. Nolan 
(Wembley), Ahmed Ali (Lucknow, 
India), Mrs. J. F. Stevenson (Montreal, 
Canada), Ernest J. Horton (Winnipeg, 
Canada), M. McDonnell (Bothwell), 
Edith M. Glaister (Hampstead), Mari- 
quita Gutierrez (San Sebastian, Spain), 
G. Herbert Jones (Birkenhead), Doris 
Major (Hendon), lIerne Ormsby 
(Addiscombe), J. A. Jenkins (Liver- 
pool), Mrs. Lorna M. Marsden 
(Streatham), Kathleen Blyth (West 
Hartlepool), Mary T. Lane (Victoria, 
Australia), Portia Hobbs (Birming- 


ham), Laura A. Ridley (Toronto, 


Canada), K. Woodfield (London, N.), 
Edna Mary Watson (Bradford), Mrs. 
M. E. Arthy (Esher), Melfin W. Jones 
(Cardiff). 


IIl.—TuHe Prize or HatF A GuINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to John Archer Bell- 
chambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19, for the 
following : 

POLISHED CORNERS. By ANDREW BENDING. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
“ Ay, there’s the rub.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, Act III, Sc. 1. 
We also select for printing : 
THE ENGLAND OF MY DREAM. 
By S. GERTRUDE Forp. (Daniel.) 
““ Wut’s good’s all English, all that isn’t ain’t.” 
J. R. Lowe t, Biglow Papers. 
(Ada F. Strike, 38, Harrow Road, West Worthing.) 
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DEAR ACQUAINTANCE. By RoseMArY REEs. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
“‘T have not seen you such an age— 
(The wretch has come to dinner !).” 
Tuomas Hoop, Domestic Asides. 


(D. Parsons, Hillsborough, Ware, Herts.) 


THE SLIPPERY LADDER. By Pett RinGe. (Methuen.) 
“Fain would I climb, but that I fear a fall.’’ 
RALEIGH. 


(M. W. Simpson, Gowanbank, Dundee.) 


SIMON WISDOM. By HirLary Marcu. 
(Besant.) 


“Said Simple Simon 
To the pieman : 
‘ Alas, I have not any!’” 
Old Nursery Rhyme. 


(Clare Nicholl, The Moorings, Wood- 
mead Road, Lyme Regis, Dorset.) 


SOBER FEAST. By BARBARA BLACKBURN. 
(Secker.) 


“Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine.” 


Ben Jonson, To Celia. 


(W. J. E. Haslam, 22, Lansdown 
Place, Cheltenham.) 


THAT MAGIC FIRE. By Sytvia Bates. (Secker.) 


“When I find a mountain-rill, 
I set it in a blaze.” 


Lewis CARROLL, Through the Looking-Glass. 
(Norah M. Butterfield, 3, Kingsley Terrace, Westward 
Ho !, Devon.) 


WHAT IS LOVE? By E. M. DELAFIELD. (Macmillan.) 


““Where the apple reddens 
Never pry— 

Lest we lose our Edens, 
Eve and I!” 


R. Browninc, A Woman's Last Word. 
(Ida McDonald, c/o Monsieur Vitalis, Gul Camondo 
Han 17, Galata-Constantinople.) 


ATHLETICS. By D. G. A. Lowe anp A. E. Porritt. 
(Longmans.) 
““The cow jumped over the moon.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
(Freda I. Noble, Bridge House, Lyston, Long Melford, 
Suffolk.) 


III.—TueE PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
parable dealing with any social problem of 
the day is awarded to E. Davis, 23, Mornington 
Road, Ranelagh, Dublin, for the following : 


A man distributed his money equally among his three 
sons. He wished them to work together for the good of 
the family, so that each might supply the deficiencies of 
the others, and thereby the family might be strengthened. 

At the end of a year the eldest son had lost a little of 
his money, but was well and happy. The second was 
penniless and in rags. The youngest had trebled his 
capital. 

The father pointed out to the two elders the dangers 
of carelessness and extravagance. He commended the 
youngest, and then proceeded to redistribute the money 
equally among the three. 

At the end of the second year the eldest son was visibly 
poorer and shabbier. The second was penniless and in 
rags. There was no sign of the youngest son. 


The problem dealt with is Socialism, and whether 
its conception of Socialism is accurate or not, it is, as a 
parable, the best of the many received. Some of the 


Mr. T. J. Morrison, 


whose novel, “ The Truce Breaker,” is to be 
published shortly by Mr. John Murray. 


others are so hazy that it is impossible to guess at the 
problem they are handling, some are inadequately 
expressed, and some are not parables at all. But we 
select for special commendation those sent by Alison 
Uttley (Bowdon), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), 
L. P. Hastings (Ambleside), Irene Ardern (West Run- 
ton), Ethel M. Kennedy (Welwyn), Margaret Owen 
(Whitstable), Mrs. Britain Whitfield (Cirencester), 
E. Jarratt (Stourbridge), Edith M. Glaister (Hampstead). 


IV.—TuHE PrizE OF HALF A GUINEA 
for the best epigram finding 
some compensation in affliction 
is awarded to Mrs. W. J. E. 
Haslam, 22, Lansdown Place, 
Cheltenham, for the following : 


Tho’ prices soar and interest falls, 
Of comfort there’s a ray— 

When there’s no income left there'll be 
No income tax to pay. 


We also select for printing : 


Since haunting music, exquisite and 
sweet, 

That lured folks’ hearts and sped their 
dancing feet, 

Gave way to clash of brass and 
negroid yell, 

I welcome deafness as escape from hell. 

(Sir Duncan Grey, ‘‘ Windgarth,”’ Weston-super-Mare.) 


Poor Grandpa’s deaf in both his ears, 

And speech or song he never hears. 

He says: ‘‘ That’s what I’m thankful for ! ’’— 
They’ve got a gramophone next door. 


(Norah M. Butterfield, 3, Kingsley Terrace, Westward 
Ho !, Devon.) 


Mourn not your murdered dead, whom war 
Numbers among the guiltless slain : 
Abel was counted happier far 
Than Cain. 


(S. M., London, S.W.) 


The epigrams are numerous, but on the whole disap- 
pointing. Too many are lacking in sharpness and 
neatness of finish. We might have printed three or 
four others, but they, like two of those printed, and like 
several others received, all rejoice that deafness saves 
them from hearing undesirable noises. We select for 
commendation the epigrams by J. A. Bellchambers 
(Highgate), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), W. R. Dunstan 
(Lewes), E. N. Dawes (Kettering), Arbel M. Aldous 
(Colchester), Annalice Robinson (Southampton), D. 
Parsons (Ware), Oliver John (Birmingham), M. K. 
Whitfield (Cirencester), Mariquita Gutierrez (San 
Sebastian, Spain). 


V.—TuHE PrizE oF HatF a Guinea for the best 
humorous outline of a crook play is awarded 
to Norah M. Butterfield, 3, Kingsley Terrace, 
Westward Ho!, Devon, for the following : 


THE MERCILESS “ FIFTEEN.” 


The only legacy left by Justin Tyme, the multi- 
millionaire, was his motto, ‘‘ Luck wants looking for.” 
These words, written on the label of a medicine bottle, 
start his relatives looking—six children, two brothers, one 
foster-daughter, two nephews, one cousin, one grandson 
and his half-brother’s wife’s nephew’s cousin. 

The maids assist, also Mammy, the fat old housekeeper, 
but the search proves unavailing. 

Then one night a nephew is found poisoned with ‘‘ 15 ” 
marked in black on his cheek. Detectives are called in, 
but in spite of all their efforts all the relations are murdered 
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in the same manner, and with the fatal ‘15’’ on the 
cheek. 

Two detectives die of broken hearts, leaving Sam Pann, 
the youngest and keenest, alone on the job. Stealing 
quietly into the hall one day, he discovers Mammy, alias 
“15,” alias Anna Conda, a Brazilian crook, burning 
fourteen wills. Anna blazes at Sam with an automatic, 
but misses. Sam snatches a metal snake from the mantel- 
piece, and finishes Anna. The snake 
falls apart, revealing a will of later date 
leaving everything to Anna or, in the 
event of her death, to the Society for 
Suffering Snakes. 


We confess to some disappointment 
with the results in this competition 
also; most of the competitors fall 
short in humour or ingenuity, or both, 
and we cannot commend any of the 
outlines except those by K. D. Paxton 
(Edinburgh), A. Eleanor Pinnington 
(Norwich), M. McDonnell (Bothwell), 
J. Harris (Sheffield), L. G. (Black- 
pool), Edwin Black (Glasgow). 


VI.—Tue Prize or HALF A GUINEA 
for the best hundred-word 
review is awarded to S. Mount- 
fort, 30, Crockerton Road, 
S.W.17, for the following : 


Photo by Chidley, 
Liverpool. 


THE WORLD CRISIS: THE AFTERMATH. 
By Wriyston S, CuuRcHILL. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


This is an exceptional book; exceptional in the scope 
and interest of its subject, exceptional in the courage and 
ability of its writer, and exceptional in disproving the rule 
regarding sequels. Far harder than to describe the drums 
and tramplings of war must it have been to narrate the 
diplomatic intricacies and hole-and-corner contests that 
went to make up the Great Disillusion. Honesty of 
statement we expected, but the almost unfailing tact 
displayed comes as a surprise. To deal with the Peace 
Conference, Soviet Russia, Ireland, Turkey, faithfully, 
yet without offence, is indeed a notable achievement. 


We also select for printing : 
LILY CHRISTINE. By MicHarEt ARLEN. 
(Hutchinson.) 


“The Tragedy of a Pair of Spectacles’’ might well be 
the sub-title of this book. The physical short-sightedness 
of Lily Christine proved attractive and brought sympathy. 
Her mental long-sightedness, however, enabled her to grasp 
quickly the situation when her friendships failed in her 
need. One shares the doubt indicated as to whether her 
untimely end by street accident was accounted for through 
her physical or mental affliction. Amongst the finely 
drawn characters, Mrs. Abbey (no familiar Christian nor 
pet name!) is a master touch. Lily Christine and her 
husband need patient study and then may be little under- 
stood—an unusual couple. 


(Mrs. Emily E. Moore, “ Selworthy,” 

Avenue, Letchworth, Herts.) 

BONNET AND SHAWL. By Puitip GUEDALLA. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Through his pictures of ‘‘ wives of great men” Mr. 
Guedalla skilfully delineates the men themselves, as well 


Broadwater 


author of “ Vicisti, Galilze, or Religion 
in England ” (Kegan Paul). 


as the Victorian era, with its crinolines and open railway 
carriages, and its “ slightly emotional piety.’’ Gladstone, 
with his improving honeymoon conversations, and Tenny- 
son, the Bard marked “in plain figures,’ are inviting 
targets for the author’s ironic shafts. One suspects a 
greater appreciation of the more sparkling qualities of 
Disraeli, ‘‘ that fantastic summer-house in the trim garden 
of Victorian England,’ and of Palmerston. There is 
sympathy too with Mrs. Carlyle, who 
found the role of Egeria exacting, and 
with Mrs. Gladstone’s ‘‘ redeeming 
streak of oddity.” 


(S. Kenning, 272, Abbeyfield Road, 
Sheffield.) 


A SUBALTERN ON THE SOMME. 
By Mark VII. (Dent.) 


When our children’s children ask their 
parents what the Great World War was 
like, may they be guided to some book 
such as ‘‘ A Subaltern on the Somme,”’ 
for it gives the inner feeling, the stark 
realities of mud and blood, and the 
filth that surrounded and crept into 
the very minds of many. Here is no 
false glamour of war, but a beauty- 
loving spirit seeing the futility of 
shattering fellow-humans. A_ rich 
humanity, humour and a touch of poetry peep out from 
the pages, together with subtle analysis of character of 
those in and under command. 


Mr. Edward 
B. Powley, 


(Edith M. Glaister, ror, South Hill Park, Hampstead, 
W.3.) 


MY BROTHER JONATHAN. By F. Brett Youne. 
(Heinemann.) 


The story of a man who rejected the kingdoms of this 
world, and was too great to live long in it; the conflict 
between ideals expressed in a war of personalities. There 
is no attempt to solve the problem: we are just left wonder- 
ing. The characterisation is masterly. Edie has all the 
witchery and enchantment of a moonlit night in midland 
woods ; Rachel is more a woman of flesh and blood, sombre, 
yet ripe and beautiful, in her solemnity a fit subject for a 
Rubens. Style and general technique are alike flawless. 
It is a masterpiece of literary art. 


(M. E. Jarratt, ‘‘ Lynton,” Western Road, West Hagley, 
Stourbridge, Worcs.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by W. L. Dudley (Halifax), H. Thornton Maltby 
(W.C.1), Sybil Dean (Exmouth), F. D. Hague (W.C.1), 
Alison Uttley (Bowdon), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
Ella Tucker (Althorne), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolver- 
hampton), Arbel M. Aldous (Colchester), D. Parsons 
(Ware), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath). 


VII.—TuE PRIZE oF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BookMAN is awarded to George S. Astins, 
Hambrook,” 123, Wellesley Road, Clacton- 
on-Sea. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


When Mr. Richard Le Gallienne ventured to 
suggest, a good many years ago, that there were no 
immutable standards by 
which literature could be 
judged, that the most a 
critic could do was to rely 
on his own taste and ex- 
press a personal opinion, 
he was sternly told by 
critics of the academic 
kind that he did not know 
his business. But the 
irreconcilable differences 
of opinion that have been 
and are still being ex- 
pressed by famous critics 
concerning all manner of 
authors living and dead 
would rather seem to 
justify him, and Mr. E. E. 
Kellett’s acute and 
interesting study of the 
whole question in ‘‘ The 
Whirligig of Taste” 
(3s. 6d.; Hogarth Press) 
does not leave much room 
for argument. He 
traces the variations in literary taste all down 
the ages, shows “how many are the influences 
which go to vary, to revolutionise, or to destroy 
literary taste’’; discusses primitive and Latin 
criticism, the Elizabethans, the Classicists, the 
Romantics, the Victorians, and brings you to agree 
with him at last, ‘‘ that there are no permanent or 
established principles in criticism is the one thing 
that emerges from such a survey. ... One is 
never sure that, even if an author is widely admired 
or despised, he is admired or despised by different 
people for the same qualities. It is likely, for 
example, that Shakespeare is more highly esteemed 
by Englishmen as a poet, and by Germans as a 
philosopher ; and it is pretty certain that we to-day 
admire Homer for merits that did not so much 
appeal to the Greeks.” If you read the book and 
consider in all its bearings the case Mr. Kellett 
presents you will appreciate his feeling that “ the 
moral for the critic is obvious. He must deal less 
freely than is his wont in triumphant certainties 
and ‘ absolute shalls.’ . . . Every one of his state- 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


Mrs. Flora Annie Steel. 


ments must be qualified with an express or tacit 
“as it seems to me,’ or rather, ‘ as it seems to me 
at the present moment’; for few things are com- 
moner than for a judge to change his mind.” 
Jeffrey’s mistake in reviewing Wordsworth’s “ Ex- 
cursion ’’ was, Mr. Kellett adds, in saying, ‘“ This 
will never do; and that ‘ never’ was fatal. He 
really meant, ‘ This will not do for me now’; and 
if he had said so much 
and no more none could 
justly have found fault 
with him. But he con- 
founded his own dislike 
with a permanent and 
universal criterion; and 
there he was wrong, and 
a very few years proved 
him to be wrong.”’ We 
have many critics to-day, 
Mr. KelHett regrets, who, 
with Jeffrey’s fate before 
them and “far less 
adequately equipped than 
he, yet dogmatise and 
prophesy with even more 
confidence than his.” 
I have always held 
that when a critic grows 
too self-confident and 
starts to dogmatise he 
becomes unreliable; he 
can only be useful so 
long as he approaches 
his task with a reasonable modesty, forms his 
own quite definite opinions and has the courage 
of them all, but never deludes himself with a 
conviction that there can be no beauty or great- 
ness in literature beyond the limits of his appre- 
hension, that there is only one standard of taste 
and he is its prophet. 


Among Anglo-Indian novelists no name, except 
Kipling’s, stands higher than that of Mrs. Flora 
Annie Steel; there are some who hold that in 
certain of her novels—‘‘ The Potter’s Thumb,” 
“On the Face of the Waters,” that great study of 
the Mutiny now published in a cheaper edition by 
Messrs. Eveleigh Nash—she interprets the native 
mind and the lives of the people with an intimacy 
and subtlety of understanding that no English 
writer has surpassed. She came of Scottish ancestry, 
and two or three of her more recent novels, “ The 
Gift of the Gods,” ‘‘ Red Rowans,” have had their 
scenes north of the Border ; but down to 1889 she 
lived for twenty years in India, travelling about 
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the country with her husband on 
his official journeys, herself serving 
as Provincial Inspectress of Govern- 
ment Schools in the Punjab, and 
her enduring work is in her Indian 
tales. She was up in London, from 
her Gloucestershire home, early 
this year, eager and active, in spite 
of her eighty-two years, and keenly 
interested in the fate of her last 
novel, ‘‘ The Curse of Eve,’’ which 
was published by Messrs. John 
Lane in March. In this she 


critics, and at five shillings, with 
its nearly five hundred pages, is a 
miracle of cheapness. 


I am pleased to hear that Mr. 
Alfred Tresidder Sheppard has 
completed his new historical 
romance, ‘‘ Queen Dick,” and 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton will 
publish it this autumn. It is the 
story of Richard Cromwell, on 
whose character and career Mr. 


Miss Ruth 
Brockington, Sheppard’s researches throw new 
broke new ground and dealt ‘hose new novel,” Where the Heart Lies," bas Jight that reveals him as a stronger 


just been published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 


with the problem of the modern 

woman and what was, she felt, resulting from her 
all-absorbing love of pleasure and “ lack of feminine 
reserve.” If this book found favour with the 
public, she told a friend of mine with <n irrepressible 
courage that time could not daunt, she would 
develop this new vein and start on what would be 
practically a fresh literary career. I understand 
that Mrs. Steel completed her autobiography a few 
weeks before her death, and this will no doubt be 
published before the end of the year. 


In readiness for the election comes Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Slings and Arrows ”’ (7s. 6d. ; Cassells), 
a selection, “‘ chosen,” as Mr. Philip Guedalla says 
in an introduction, ‘‘ with a view to current reading,” 
from the Liberal leader’s speeches and writings on 
a wide variety of subjects—patriotism, poverty, 
education, land, nonconformity, temperance, post- 
war problems, with special sections devoted to 
Budget debates, and a selection of maxims. All 
dead topics have been discarded and the book is 
alive with interest, as such a book by Mr. Lloyd 
George was bound to be. 


“ Robinson the Great,’’ by An Impenitent Poli- 
tician, which is published this week by Messrs. 
Christopher, is a lively, satirical but constructive 
commentary on our party system and the principles 
of democratic government, claiming to be extracted 
from the works of Professor Solomon Slack, an 
historian of the twenty-first century. It is a 
political fantasy with a sound philo- 


Impenitent Politician is a serious 
one, with a name that” is well 
known in the world of politics. 


A new and timely edition of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s “ The Intelligent 
Woman’s Guide to Socialism and 
Capitalism’ has just been issued 
by Messrs. Constable. It has a 
special prefatory note by Mr. 


and more remarkable personality 
than the historians have generally allowed him 
to have been. 


The new English Book Society, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Hugh Walpole, has chosen as the 
first book to recommend to its members Miss Helen 
Beauclerk’s ‘“‘The Love of the Foolish Angel” 
(Collins), a choice on which both the Society and 
the author are to be congratulated. It is a 
strange story, of fantasy and imagination all 
compact, written with great charm and delicacy 
of style. 


I heard with very deep regret of the death, 
toward the end of last month, of Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
It is ten years since she published her last novel, 
‘“‘ Miss Fingal,” and it was so far from showing any 
failure of her powers that good judges consider it 
the best she ever wrote. Her most successful, 
“Mrs. Keith’s Crime,”” appeared anonymously in 
1885, and had obtained an extraordinary popularity 
before its author’s identity was discovered. By 
this, and ‘‘ Aunt Anne,” and perhaps the “ Letters 
of a Worldly Woman,”’ she is still I suppose best 
known; but in their literary workmanship “ Miss 
Fingal,’ ‘“‘ The House in Marylebone” and “A 
Flash of Summer” surpass those three. Of her 
many plays, ‘‘ The Likeness of the Night,’”’ made 
the most effective appeal when it was produced in 
Liverpool and at the St. James’s Theatre in 1901, 
but she once told me that she 
felt she had done nothing better 
in this way than ‘“ A Long Duel,” 
which was published in the Fort- 
nightly but has never been staged. 
Her work seems lately to have 
fallen into neglect which is unde- 
served, though probably inevitable 
in these overcrowded days; but, 
when most of the crowd are gone 
past, it seems probable that two or 
three of her books will be found re- 


Shaw, who genially castigates his Mrs, W.K. Clifford. maining with us yet for many years. 
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In the current issue of Messrs. W. H. Smith & 
Sons’ admirable guide for book buyers, The Book 
Window, there is an interesting interview with Mr. 
Hugh Walpole, in the course of which he describes 
the workings of the Book Society. Incidentally he 
thinks ‘“‘ the trouble at the moment is that almost 
everybody engaged in poetry and fiction has learned 
how to be clever. . . . The result is an immense 
number of clever books with no other recom- 
mendation.”” And if, as Mr. Walpole urges, only 
ten thousand people in this country would spend 
ten pounds a year on books, and 
another ten on pictures, what an 
improvement it would make in 
their own homes, and in the lives 
of many authors and artists. Just 
now, I know of one very able 
novelist, author of two books, who 
is in the workhouse; and of two— 
one a genuine humorist with five 
books to his name, the other author 
of thirty and once much belauded 
—who have only evaded starvation 
by obtaining out-door relief from 
the parish. If the Book Society 


h f“ Mamba’s Daughters,” just published 
can pro m p t the pu blic to i nal Heinemann, and of the negro play, 


“Porgy,” now running successfully at His 

mitigate this miserable state Majesty's Theatre. Mr. Heyward comes of an 

old Southern family whose ancestors were 
slave-owners. 


of things by buying more books 
than they borrow I shall certainly support it. 


Nobody reading Miss Annie Haynes’s spirited 
mystery stories would guess they were the work of 
one who for many years had been a chronic invalid, 
tied to her chair and suffering pain. They reveal 
nothing of the physical handicap that overwhelmed 
her later life ; theirs is the eager vitality of a mind 
unimpaired by a disaster that to many would have 
meant the end. To her it meant a beginning ; for 
it was only after she became a permanent cripple 
that she began to publish books. Her last novel, 
“The Crime at Tattenham Corer” (7s. 6d. ; 
Bodley Head), is the tenth she had had published 
since 1923 ; and it shows no mark of falling off in 
ingenuity or skill of construction. That she had a 
gift for sensational fiction is proved by the fact 
that her stories have run serially in leading London 
newspapers, and “ The Crime at Tattenham Corner ”’ 
is a clever complication of clues surrounding the 
sudden disappearance of a racehorse owner and the 
discovery of what is presumably his body ina ditch 
near Tattenham Corner. In spite of her secluded 
life—watched over and cheered by her fellow-writer, 
Miss Ada Heather Bigg, who was a most enthusiastic 
admirer of her work—Miss Haynes had many 
friends, who met at the salons she delighted to hold 
in her house near Hyde Park. She has made other 
friends, through her books, and these, too, will 
deeply regret to know that she has passed on and 
will no more charm them with her tales of mystery. 


Portrait by E. 0. Hoppé. 


From the end of last month the publishing firm 
of Messrs. Faber & Gwyer has changed its name to 
Faber & Faber. Mr. Geoffrey Faber is Chairman 
and Principal Director of the Company, and Mr. 
C. W. Stewart, Mr. Richard de la Mare and Mr. 
F. V. Morley joint Principal Directors. Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, who is also a Director, continues to edit the 
firm’s quarterly, The Criterion. In the compara- 
tively short time since they began Messrs. Faber & 
Gwyer have put their imprint to a long list of good 
books in which any publishing house might justly 
take pride, and there is to be no 
change in the business beyond this 
change of name. 


“ Jingling in the Wind,” a new 
novel by Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
author of ‘‘ The Time of Man,” will 
be published this month by Mr. 
Jonathan Cape. 


The price of ‘‘ Prince Charlie 
and the Borderland,” by David 
Johnstone Beattie (Thurnam & 
Sons), is 7s. 6d., and not Ios. 6d., 
as given in our review last 
month. 


Mr. Du Bose 
Heyward, 


The late Lord Curzon of Kedleston appointed 
the Warden of All Souls College, Oxford, and Sir 
Ian Malcolm, K.C.M.G., his literary executors. 
Lord Curzon’s Life has now been written and pub- 
lished, and arrangements have been made for the 
publication of such manuscript material as was left 
by Lord Curzon in a sufficiently advanced state of 
preparation to justify its appearance in book form. 
The literary executors have therefore intimated 
to the general executors of Lord Curzon’s Will 
that they consider that they have now discharged 
the task confided to them by Lord Curzon, and 
that its fulfilment has brought their duties as 
literary executors to a close. 


His recent admirable translation of Dante’s 
“Inferno ’’ should prompt lovers of poetry to make 
a point of reading a narrative poem Mr. Fowler 
Wright has written on “‘ The Riding of Lancelot.” 
This will be published shortly by his own firm. 


The Right Hon. W. M. Hughes, former Prime 
Minister of Australia, has written, under the title of 
“The Splendid Adventure,’ an authoritative story 
of the British Empire, which Messrs. Benn are 
publishing on Empire Day. 


The one small volume, ‘‘ The Farmer’s Bride,” 
which gave Miss Charlotte Mew her place among 
modern poets, has been supplemented by a further 
collection of her poems in ‘“‘ The Rambling Sailor,”’ 
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which the Poetry Bookshop has 
just published. The book contains 
a portrait and a biographical in- 
troduction. 


Lady Oppenheimer writes in 
collaboration with her husband, 
Sir Michael Oppenheimer, under 
the pseudonym of Ena Micheal, 
and under that name they recently 
published through Messrs. Brentano 
their first book, ‘“‘ Apple Sauce.” 
They have now completed a 
second, ‘‘ The Bride’s Book,’’ which 
is to make its appearance immediately, if it has not 
done so before this note is in print. 

BOOKMAN, 


THE MOON RIDES HIGH. A Play by Hermon Ould. At 
Wyndham’s Theatre. 

A large and distinguished audience gave a deservedly 
cordial reception to Mr. Hermon Ould’s three-act play at 
the Wyndham’s Theatre matinée in aid of the international 
activities of the P.E.N. Club. ‘‘ The Moon Rides High ” 
is written round a decidedly original and dramatic idea. 
It shows a man’s reason trembling in the balance—torn 
between his belief in spiritualism and his longing for his 
wife whom he wrongly believes to be dead. Gordon Stacy 
does not know that his wife’s disappearance with a sup- 
posed lover is merely a trick to make him jealous and 
humanise him once more. Actually it has the opposite 
effect. He resorts more and more to the ghostly comfort 
of spiritualism, and when the table raps out the message, 
“‘ Moya is dead,” Gordon is content, confident that now he 
can summon her back and commune with her at will. In 
a scene of great power and beauty we see Gordon convinced 
beyond question that he is conversing with, even caressing, 
Moya’s spirit. Then comes the stab of doubt—a telegram. 
No. he will not open it, he dare not open it. This is the 
most poignant moment in a play of singular charm and 
sincerity. Something in balance might perhaps have been 
gained by including among the little circle of spiritualists 
on Surley Island at least one of the earnest, non-credulous 
type. The cast was excellent, the performance of J. H. 
Roberts as Gordon Stacy being the outstanding success. 
A play of such unusual merit should certainly find its way 
into the regular bill. 

H. W. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


MIXED BAGS, by S. C. Westerham (7s. 6d.; Christo- 
phers), is a highly diverting story re- 
lating the escapades of a clergyman and 
a scientist, good fellows both, who as 
the result of the bags getting mixed 
up on the railway are tempted for 
divers reasons to cloak their identity. 
The clergyman, who is on the verge 
of becoming a dean, is anxious to hide 
from his bishop, while the scientist’s 
motive is connected with a girl whose 
mother has forbidden her to meet him. 
To make the fun still more irresponsible 
the author has thrown in a pair of : 
brothers who deliberately model their — Photo by Vaughan. 
conduct and dialogue on the Bertie 
Wooster type of hero whom we owe to 


P. G. Wodehouse. It is all excellent 
fun, and the telling is easy and pleasant. 

MAN’S GREAT ADVENTURE, by 
Stpehen Southwold (4s. 6d. ; Longmans), 
is a first rate book for children of from 
eight to ten years old, giving them in 
episodic form some idea of world his- 
tory ‘‘ from the age of the Dawn Man 
to the Great War.’ The author’s aim 
is to make the youngsters realise the 
interdependence of one people upon 
another, and to do away with the 


Lady 
Oppenheimer. 


narrow patriotisms which have so many 
times imperilled true civilisation. His 
book has the virtue of being a combi- 
nation of sound history and entertaining narrative. 

Though Diana’s first plunge into ‘‘ adventure,” in THE 
DIVINE GIFT, by Christabel McLaren (7s. 6d.; Long- 
mans), is not very convincing, her little escapade in the 
train savouring rather too much of childishness, she cer- 
tainly makes up for such shortcomings later. The thrills 
steadily accumulate as Diana and Christopher, her brother, 
and Michael, an ally she soon meets, expend all their efforts _ 
in tracking down what has every appearance of develop- 
ing into a serious insurrection, headed by an Indian youth, 
Sudraka, and his arch-villain Russian secretary, Basil. 
Not being taken seriously by Scotland Yard, the three 
amateur detectives tackled the matter themselves, and 
their pluck and resourcefulness carries them into and out 
of various very tight corners. Diana’s grandmother too 
was a consummate actress when playing her part, and 
made an important contribution to the general unravel- 
ling. The divine gift of disobedience, as her father had 
once called it, caused Diana to break her word to Scotland 
Yard, that she would not proceed with the matter, for 
circumstances were too much for her, and carried her 
along at a breathless pace. 

Mr. Tate’s LOUIS XVI: THE LAST PHASE (5s; 
Methuen) is for those who need not count their half- 
crowns too carefully. While it lacks the freshness and 
charm of the book on the Little Dauphin, by C. G. Welch, 
which the same firm published some twenty years ago, it 
is quite a readable production in its way. One curious 
detail in the narrative arouses incredulity. Did Louis 
““consume,’’ as Mr. Tate says, 257 volumes during his 
confinement in the Temple? It must have been a 
“‘ galloping consumption ”’ ! 

In spite of the march of Suburbia, Richmond is still 
rich in beauty, as Mr. Aiden Clarke 
reveals to us in his THIRTY SONNETS 
and Other Poems from Richmond Hill 
(1s.; Dimbleby, Richmond). But Mr. 
Clarke has a quick eye for beauty—he 
finds it in town or country, in the 
vividness of spring, in the “‘ silken mist ”’ 
of October, and we are not surprised 
to learn that these “‘ Thirty Sonnets ”’ 
have met with great success in the 
locality where they are published. Their 
interest is by no means confined to 
Richmond however; they explore the 


Mr. R. Raleigh human mind and heart, and readers 
King, 


whose new novel, “ Joan in Jeopardy,” will be 
published shortly by Mr. Cecil Palmer. 


farther afield may share the poet’s 
contented thoughts and eager quest 
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for truth that is ‘‘ not phantasy 
nor dream,” 

In an earlier book Mr. Percy 
Allen proved himself some- 
thing of a pioneer discoverer 
in the field of Elizabethan 
drama. His aim was to show 
by textual cross-references 
how much the Elizabethan 
dramatists worked upon and 
imitated one another, and that 
the drama was then, in a 
far greater degree than has 
hitherto been supposed, the 
newspaper and debating plat- 
form of the day, upon which 
topical themes and contem- 
porary celebrities were discussed 
under more or less penetrable 
disguises. In SHAKESPEARE 
AND CHAPMAN AS TOPICAL 
DRAMATISTS (7s. 6d.; Cecil 
Palmer) Mr. Allen’s aim and 0. Hoppé. 
method are the same, but while 
before his main object was to show that Jonson plagiarised 
systematically from Shakespeare and commented, in so 
doing, upon his texts, his main object here is to prove that 
Chapman did after his fashion precisely the same. And 
despite a tendency to assume that any similarity of phrase 
is proof of borrowing and to discern such similarity too 


easily, he has _ collected a 
formidable body of evidence in 
support of his plea and reveals 
not only ingenuity and a 
detailed knowledge of the 
period in his interpretation of 
such evidence, but a sym- 
pathetic perception. His con- 
nection of Chapman’s “‘ Bussy 
D’Ambois”’ primarily with 
“Twelfth Night,” and to a 
less degree wth “ Julius 
Cesar,’ ‘“Macbeth” and 
“Hamlet,” is always interest- 
ing and in many ways 
convincing, and the wide range 
of his pursuit of derivations 
may be illustrated by his 
suggestion on the one hand 
that ‘‘ Hamlet’? was uncon- 
sciously based by Shakespeare 
upon the ancient nature 
myth in which the prince 
stands for Winter, and on the 
other that the historic original of Hamlet himself was 
Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford. While he 
is too ready to acclaim a plausible conjecture as a proved 
fact, he has undoubtedly discovered and explained many 
personal and topical allusions which Elizabethan scholar- 
ship has in the past been too ready to overlook. 


Mr. Hermon Ould. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


March 21st.—Mr. Wildey Knights took the Chair, and 
Mr. Shaw Desmond, one of the wittiest and most brilliant 
of speakers, gave an address on ‘‘ The Novel: What It Is, 
and What It Is Not.’’ No literary work being done 
to-day, he said, was of greater importance than the novel ; 
that is, of course, when it is written by the world’s great 
novelists, of whom there were not more than sixty. The 
novel was undergoing many changes just now, and the 
next change would probably involve the complete dis- 
appearance of plot. The essential thing in a great novel 
is, Mr.. Desmond urged, passion ; not sexual passion, but 
force, power, vitality, depth of feeling. Dickens was a 
great novelist because, in spite of his possessing every fault 
of style, he felt so deeply that he could make the people 
and things he wrote about live. H.G. Wells he described 
as a mystic and a seer, and one of the greatest geniuses 
this country had produced. He was enormously popular 
because he had a supreme gift as a story-teller, but Mr. 
Desmond doubted whether his public appreciated the 
finer, subtler qualities that give the highest significance 
to his work. Mr. Desmond went on to discuss the novels 
of Sinclair Lewis, D. H. Lawrence, John Galsworthy, and 
those of some of the Russian realists. The business of the 
novel was not, he said, with plots, but with character, with 
the human spirit and the realities of human experience. 
At the close there was a very interesting discussion in which 
Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard, Mr. G. B. Burgin and 
several other members took part. 


April 17th.—Chairman, Mr. Eugene Mason. Mr. Walter 
Jerrold gave a most interesting address on ‘“‘ Hood and 
Lamb: the Story of a Friendship.”” He told of their 
first meeting, giving Hood’s very graphic description of 
Elia’s personal appearance, and traced the similarities 


between the temperaments and humour of the two men. It 
was one of the most interesting and delightful addresses 
to which the Circle has ever listened. Mr. Eugene Mason, 
commenting appreciatively on the lecture, remarked on the 
fundamental melancholy of all British humorists, and 
thought Hood had suffered with the public through being 
too versatile. In the subsequent discussion Dr. J. D. 
Mullins did not think Hood would live by his serious verse. 
On the other hand Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mr. Clive Holland, 
Mr. Kennedy Williamson, Mr. Finch and Mr. Peter 
Struthers seemed to agree that Hood as a serious poet was 
underrated. 
Programme. 


May 1st.—Mr. St. John Adcock: ‘‘ How Biographies 
are Made.”’ Chairman: Mr. G. B. Burgin. 


SUMMER RAMBLES. 


June.—Visit to Wren’s House, Hampton Court, con- 
ducted by Miss S. A. Cottar. 


Particulars of May Ramble and Summer Programme, 
etc., from Mrs. Sophie Hine, “ Glenariff,’’ Church Road, 
Ashtead, Surrey. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


This Circle had the pleasure of a visit in March from 
Mr. Patrick Braybrooke, who took as his subject ‘‘ Some 
Famous Authors in the Flesh,’’ and in the course of his 
remarks he took his audience into his confidence concern- 
ing many of the intimate homely details of various famous 
writers—a method which invariably gives them a life which 
they may have lacked before in their readers’ estimate. 
Thus Mr. Braybrooke spoke of G. K. Chesterton as a great 
Christian, a great writer and a great gentleman ; a wonder- 
ful host with a passion for hansom cabs. (Can he gratify 
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that passion nowadays ?); of Sir Edmund Gosse, who 
has been called hard as a critic but who was a most kindly 
host and friend of young writers. Mr. Braybrooke met 
G. B. Shaw when the former was a journalist, and on telling 
Mr. Shaw that he had just signed a contract to write a 
book about him, he received the characteristic retort: 
““ You could not find a more interesting subject.’’ Gilbert 
Frankau spoke of the difficulty of getting characters to 
come alive; Sheila Kaye-Smith confessed to writing 
three books at once and felt surprised that she could keep 
the various characters distinct ; Temple Thurston disliked 
meeting authors ez masse, because they talked shop; 
Hugh Walpole writes half a novel, puts it away for some 
months and then starts again. He takes his art seriously, 
and thinks life a cruel thing. Mr. Braybrooke went on 
to speak of Ian Hay, of W. B. Maxwell, John Drinkwater, 
Ernest Raymond, Lewis Melville, Edgar Jepson, Anthony 
Hope, Hilaire Belloc, etc., and he summed up by saying 
that authors are often better than their books. Mr. Alec 
Stansbury, the novelist, was in the Chair, and a vote of 
thanks was moved by Mrs. MacDonough (the Circle’s Hon. 
Treasurer), ‘and seconded by Miss Greenyer, a member 
of the Committee. 


April 3rd.—Mr. Cecil Palmer took the chair and Mr. 
St. John Adcock gave an address on “ Biography Without 
Tears,’’ in which he compared the methods of the reticent 
Victorian biographers with the modern biographers’ prac- 
tice of concealing nothing, which was, he urged, the only 
honest and useful course for biographers to follow. We 


wanted to come as near as possible to knowing the real 
man, and we could never do this so long as the biographer 
suppressed whatever he chose and misled us into altogether 
admiring an ideally perfect creature who perhaps in reality 
had been far from ‘‘ too good for human nature’s daily 
food.’’ We should not take our great men or their bio- 
graphers too seriously, or expect too much of them; in 
their lives and judgments the latter were probably as 
fallible as the former. At the worst, we should allow for 
the fact that when the biographer has recorded everything 
he knows there is still no certainty that he knows every- 
thing, or that, as M. Maurois points out in his recent 
“Aspects of Biography,’ the result of his labours is, in 
its final effect, true. The written portrait is as much 
influenced by the writer’s temperament as a painting is 
by the artist’s. Mr. Cecil Palmer agreed with the lecturer, 
but said that if authors were as businesslike in looking 
after their biographers as they are nowadays in looking 
after their publishers there would be no risk of any- 
thing going into their biographies that was not to their 
profit and glory. 


It is proposed to start a magazine to encourage writers 
belonging to the Brighton and Hove branch of the Circle. 
Full particulars may be obtained from Mrs. MacDonough, 
34, Clifton Terrace, Brighton. A stamped addressed 
envelope should be enclosed for a reply. 

All other applications should be made to the Hon. 
Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 26, Brunswick 
Place, Hove. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


ASHLEY GIBSON. 


OR over twenty years past Mr. Ashley Gibson has 
been a contributor to THE BookMAN. Much of 

his life he has spent in the tropics—Africa or the 
East, and most of his writing 
is about it. His first book, 
“ The Twilight Drummers,” a 
series of West African impres- 
sions and episodes, met with 
very favourable notice. The 
significant part about that 
little volume is the author’s 
indicated sensitivity to sound. 
He has the same kind of 
auditory sense as Eugene 


loudly, more insistently than before. . . . And they were 

still beating there on the day when I set my face 

resolutely Westward toward the great. river and 
the coast.” 


In “An African Night,” 
the author lifts the curtain 
on an unholy concert of 
sound all the more sinister 
because it is subdued. 
“Green Haven ”’ tells how the 
Nigerian boatmen, Suleiman 
and Adamu, sang over their 
oars in the progress of the big 
canoe through river pastures 


O’Neill reveals in ‘‘ Emperor ¥ ‘ gel, / to a brown mission-hut. We 
Jones,” and, like the American wm | can almost catch the note of 
playwright, Gibson can convey / that strange boat-song. 
terror. Of the mysterious as we / Another vivid study is one in 
drums he recalls “a clamour entitled “‘ The City of 
< Dreadful Noise.” It is written 
which held a message beyond / chia. lty of the 
the hearer's to Serendib, whose beauties were 
ret.” He dwells on the 
P f | detailed of old by Princess 
shudder that came from the \ \ Z L Scheherazade, and tells how 
and one can hear his sigh of Wie ~_— ) the East, animal, avian and 
the torture : than the mechanised bruit 
“TI walked away for the last of great cities. 
time with the sound of drums Mr. Ashley Gibson. A more considerable work 


reverberating in my ears, more 


From a drawing by Frank Dobson in 1918 


than “The Twilight 


im 
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Drummers” was Mr. Gibson’s later book, ‘‘Cinnamon and 
Frangipanni,’”’ an unusual travel volume about Ceylon, 
full of information conveyed in a singularly attractive 
way. The opening chapter about Colombo, “‘ A Rose 
Red City” is as full of colour and life as the derived 
title would indicate. Mr. Gibson is fascinated by 
elephants, to whom he thinks even Mr. Kipling has not 
done adequate justice. In describing the beasts and 
super-beasts of Ceylon, the elephant is dealt with in all 
his pomp and power. 

One of the best passages in “‘ Cinnamon and Frangi- 
panni”’ is the description of the annual religious 
celebration at the greatest temple in Ceylon : 


“On that night of all the year when the full moon 
pours its whitest radiance on the huge Dagoba of Kelaniya, 
and the eight miles of road from Colombo is thronged with 
an endless procession of Sinhalese of every rank and 
station, I and another made our way to this holiest fane of 
the Western province, the only Europeans in a congregation 
of hundreds of thousands. This day to your Buddhist is 
what Easter Sunday was to the pre-war Russian. You 
remember Nekhludof and Katusha’s church-going on such 
a morning. Here the same spirit of gentle, ecstatic love 
of all the world, of friend or stranger, orthodox or heterodox, 
seems to pervade the whole Buddhist community... . 
Through every street of Colombo, and from suburbs and 
villages full twenty miles out, the streams of the faithful 
come pouring quick-footed and content, flitting by like 
ghostly nocturnal moths in twos and threes, or passing on 
in decorous file, with smiles rather than laughter, to the 
shrine before which not to kneel on such a day would be a 
deliberate gesture of apostasy to the faith. In their arms 
they bear fruits and flowers, simple offerings of earth’s 
harvest.” 


The author has had a varied career as traveller, 
journalist and bookman. He began life in a Govern- 
ment office, but abandoned that security for the hungry 
adventure of free-lance journalism. 

His initial regular post was as assistant editor of the 
Literary World. A little later he got an appointment 
on T. P.’s Weekly, then in its first incarnation on the 
edge of Covent Garden Market. The contributors to 
the paper included Mr. Arnold Bennett who, as Gibson 
recalls, ‘‘lolled in occasionally, irradiating the gloom 
of our garret with garments and gewgaws that rather 
suggested Harry Tate.” That London life was quite 
pleasant, but adventures in journalism became some- 
what routine for Gibson. One night he heard an 
enthralling story about a gold-mine in Central Africa, 
and was so moved by the narrative of a man who had 
a reputation as a world-traveller, that he was easily 
persuaded to join him. He sailed away in the old 
Nigeria, and’ in due course did reach the mine which 
actually contained some precious metal, but in such 
infinitesimal quantities that working it would have been 
a costly waste of time. 

Gibson returned from his journey with his trunk full 
of “ju-jus”’ and odd African curios, and his memory 
stored with vivid impressions. Not long afterwards he 


secured the position of assistant editor of The World, 
originally founded by Edmund Yates, and then directed 
by Theodore Flatau, the youngest editor in London, 
and the handsomest. H. M. Tomlinson, Edward 
Thomas, and John Drinkwater, all friends of his at 
that time, were among the distinguished band of critics 
recruited by Gibson for his literary pages. But again 
he wearied of monotony, and when Arthur Moreland told 
him there was a job vacant in Ceylon as assistant 
editor and leader writer, he decided the issue by tossing 
a coin, which drew him East again. 

Gibson came back from the East to the Great War, 
joined up as a private, and had his three stars as a 
company commander before the Somme battles ended. 
He says that he “ actually liked” his first six months 
of trench warfare, then grew to hate the whole business, 
and his detestation remains fixed and enduring. His 
battalion practically ceased to exist after the terrible 
battle of High Wood. After many months in French 
and English hospitals he was seconded to the King’s 
African Rifles, operating in the Nyassaland Bush, 
through which he led his “ askari’”’ against the elusive 
Von Lettow. 

In March, 1918, Gibson was invalided home, where 
he entered on the further big adventure of marriage. 
His first engagement in new circumstances -was as 
Assistant Curator of the War Museum in London. 
Ceylon called him again however and he went away 
and spent there two not unhappy years. 

It was however as editor of the Malay Mail that 
Ashley Gibson established himself. He liked the 
country and the people ; he has admiration and respect 
for the Malays, among whom he lived for four years. 
One great result of that period was the volume on ‘‘ The 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago’ Gibson wrote lately 
for Messrs. Dent’s very successful ‘‘ Outward Bound 
Library,” of which he is general editor—a volume which 
gives concisely and graphically everything that can be 
usefully said about the Malay people and about the 
geography and history of the country. There is a 
delightful chapter on Malay legends and folk-lore and 
a wonderful one on its beasts, birds and butterflies. 

It will be gathered that Mr. Gibson is the right man 
to edit an “‘ Outward Bound Library.” In addition to 
his own admirable book on Malaya, five others have 
already appeared in the series, dealing with Egypt, 
Malta and Cyprus, the Cities of Australia, the Australian 
Bush and New Zealand, from the pens of Gladys Peto, 
Kathleen Ussher, Mary Fullerton and Hector Bolitho. 

There are other volumes on the way, one from 
Frederick Niven on “ Canada West,” another by the 
editor on “‘Ceylon.’”’ Mr. Gibson has returned per- 
manently from the East, remains as cheerful and 
courageous as he was twenty years back, with a 
storehouse of experiences to draw upon that many 


writers could envy him. 
y Louis J. McQUILLAND. 
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THE IDOLS.* 


The problem with which Mr. Binyon is passionately 
concerned in his new ode, ‘‘ The Idols,’’ is an ever renew- 
ing and unanswer- 
able question for 
mankind: How is 
it that man, so 
obviously as mortal 
as the animals, has 
yet some sense of 
a Spirit that neither 
dies nor changes ? 
Or, How can a 
creature of spirit, 
so obviously sharing 
impulses of immor- 
tality, yet be sub- 
ject to death and 
time ? 

marvel of the 
Portrait by E.O. Hoppé. Mr. Laurence world, O bright 
Binyon. And luminous 
palace, built to 
hold 
The light of heaven within its walls 
Precious with glory as of old, 
Why comes the night, why comes the night, 
When, as about it the sky falls 
Filled with the dark, it seems to stand, 
A dark tower in a lonely land.” 

If with senses that are mortal we perceive even only 
fragments of the immortal spirit that we say imbues the 
universe, does it not follow that part of us is akin to the 
immortal? Part of us, we say, thinking of some friend 
now dead, whose shut eyes we saw; part of us—and then 
the battle begins again. If we can perceive the highest, 
why should we not be allowed to achieve it? So Mr. 
Binyon searches mankind, himself and Nature. First of 
all the darkness of Nature terrifies him : 

““O for a spirit that is not mine, to bear 
This weight of the unfathomable night ! 
O for a spirit of more than mortal might 
To take upon him this my load 
Of infinitely wide world-quivering fear ! 
O for a Demon or a God 
In saving presence to appear!” 

He is answered by a vision of horror, of men in obscene 
rhapsody worshipping and dying before a stone God that 
they have created because, like the poet, they could not 
bear alone the weight of the great dark. Light comes to 
him with the beauty of dawn; for a moment he is carried 
away by its joy; then comes the question back : 

‘‘ Why are these beams so twined with sweetness and with 

pain ?”’ 

and the heavy thought on its heels: 
‘* But the only truth is coloured with the secret stain 
Of our mortality, that unaware 
Infects the farthest vision of the eyes 
And region of invisible thought: Vain, vain 
That throbbing search! The Light 
Is more profound, more secret than the Night.” 

He sees that man’s attempts to give a material home 
to spiritual perceptions slowly become false, out of aim 
and useless : 

“He counts all else waste—honour, wealth, a weed: 
The burden of the beauty is too great, 
The eternal mystery in the heart a wound, 
Until his vision in the end be freed, 
Until he has spent his all to incarnate 
An airy spirit upon earthly ground— 
Forms for a God to dwell in and exceed 


This fading flesh. Alas! From godlike shapes 
Some yet diviner essence still escapes.” 


* “The Idols: An Ode.” By Laurence Binyon. 5s. 
(Macmillan.) 


Thence he runs on sadly to the conclusion that everything 
that man has made in the past was touched, as he is, with 
the imperfection of death and time: 
«Time's treachery sleeks and glozes to our use 

The bright eternal bareness: dearer grows 

To mortals what is mortal, comforted 

*Mid alteration rather to keep truce 

With the ancestral darkness than oppose 

Too arduous scrutiny: by dreams we are led 

Content: to pleasure us, our truth decays. 

The God departs, the Idol stays.” 


Time will cure sorrow, they say. This is not a thought of 
God, but of treachery. Time will cure beauty too. It 
is the same Time, our enemy, pretending by an ease it 
offers us, to be our friend. Therefore the poet, seeing 
deeply, mourns for men so willing to be betrayed; for 
custom that tarnishes beauty, tarnishes sorrow too. 

He sees how custom kills the spirit and lulls to sleep 
the pained soul that is a battle-field of beliefs and pleasures, 
and yet he finds that the kind anesthetic of custom is as 
necessary to himself as to those from whom, for a moment, 
he thought himself separated. He sees that our civilisa- 
tion, an orderly government, only succeeds because it 
lops off the limbs of liberty and extravagance, and locks 
men into the stone jail of Society. He sees that youth 
is free and beautiful and happy because it does not yet 
know that it must be mutilated by the laws of society. 
He turns to natural beauty, and finds that it only makes 
his heart hungry. Wherever he turns he goes unsatisfied, 
yet he demands satisfaction, and all the world’s denials 
cannot reprove his belief in that diviner part of man. 
Like Jacob, he wrestles with immortality, and will not 
let it go till its name be told him. 

The Idols are what man has made under pressure of 
this sense of eternity—his religions, his arts, his social 
order, his inventions—but all fall short, or shortly die. 
The poet is at last driven in upon man,himself and finds the 
secret source of all in his capacity to love. The conclusion, 
some may say, suffers from its indefiniteness, but not 
to lose its wings. All through the Ode the reader, like the 
poet, has been deeply moved, and the gradual approach to 
peaceful joy, wonderfully expressed in the last part, comes, 
in reading, like an intense spiritual experience. It wads a 
hard and unkind task to attempt any sort of analysis; 
the Ode is its own only explanation. Itis like long sounding 
music that left the soul troubled, that gave it a new desire, 
but did not reveal nor define the thing desired; like 
waking with labour, if not agony, out of a hurried dream 
into the ordinary morning; the ordinary morning then 
suddenly seen to transcend things remotely desired before. 
And this is better than making Idols :—To be content to 
be in the water and trust the sea; to give up choosing, 
so that the sun can rise on a mind not searching but waiting 
for whatever may arise ; before we think, to let happiness 
break out on our breath, to be surprised at what our own 
lips say. We think desire, if it is to live, must always 
be directed to some idol. By endless experiment we hope 
to find out what we love. But in heaven’s grammar to 
love is an intransitive verb. So in one of those rare 
moments of divine inspiration, which come to all men 
unless they stifle them, the poet finds soil for a root of 
faith : 


“It is now and it is here : 
The something beyond all things dear, 
The miracle that has no name! 
When I am not, then I am; 
Having nothing, I have all. 
It was my hands that built my prison wall, 
It was my thought that did my thought confine, 
It was my heart refrained my heart from love. 
Now I am stilled as in a gaze divine, 
Now I flow upward from my secret well, 
Now I behold what spirit I am of.” 


“‘The Idols,’’ being lyrical and passionate, is in that 
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sense personal; but like all poetry it makes the universe 
personal, and so achieves an expression, which has not 
I think been surpassed, of the mood of the world at this 
time. There is in it an expression of our hunger for truth, 
however unkind, of our questioning of old customs and 
institutions ; of our experiments in darkness, and of our 
defiant belief in the natural beauty of impulse. Mr. 
Binyon has given us a lovely and prophetic interpretation 
of our old bewilderment, and whether or not he is read 
now, when we need him, he will be read, I know, in the 
future with comfort by millions. 
FRANK KENDON. 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE.* 


The first impression is what good value for money is 
this stout and well printed volume ; and by such an author ! 
The next feeling is one of uneasy apprehension. How 
‘Stories from the Bible’’? The book is obviously not 
an anthology of extracts. Has Mr. de la Mare been bold 
enough to rewrite the prose which is inwoven with the 
memories of childish years for so many of us? One opens 
the volume at random, at the story of ‘‘ The Plagues of 
Egypt,’’ and starts reading a paragraph : 


“So it continued for seven days. And when the seven days 
were at an end Moses came again into the presence of Pharaoh.” 


Is one’s fear allayed by that ? Or this: 


“For now the river not only continued to flow blood-red, 
but the fish in it perished ”’ ? 


Or this : 
“The river stank ; and not the river alone ”’ ? 


Partly the prejudiced inclination for the already familiar 
has made us ready to be irritated on any provocation, but 
still there is something not quite right about such things 
as these. It seems somehow neither the Bible nor the 
Walter de la Mare whose prose we admire. So, wonder- 
ingly, we turn to the pleasant “ Introduction,’ and find 
quickly that no man can be more convinced of the dangers 
that beset his task than the author himself, for he says : 
‘‘ Words in their influence are subtle and delicate beyond 
all things known to man, and the least change in them 
when they are in company, or the least addition to that 
company, cannot but entail a change of meaning ; a change, 
that is, in their complete effect on the mind and spirit of 
the reader.’’ Then to illustrate this truth, Mr. de la Mare 
quotes parallel passages in the Book of Ruth from different 
versions, the ‘‘ Wycliffe ’’ (1382), the ‘‘ Wycliffe ’’ revised by 
John Purvey (1386), the Miles Coverdale version (1536), 
the Geneva Bible (1560), the Douai Bible (1609), the 
Authorised Version (1611). It is a most instructive lesson, 
and just the kind which would leave a treasure in the mind 
for ever, and there comes the reflection, how happy a 
mortal is that child who discovers the “story’’ of “ Come 
Hither ’’ for himself and then reads what Mr. Nahum’s 
grown-up disciple has done in these renderings of Old 
Testament stories, made “‘ to put that remembrance ”’ (of 
what the Bible meant to him as a child) ‘‘ as completely as 
I can into words.” 

For doubts and fears depart with a straightforward 
reading. It is no compliment to Mr. de la Mare to pretend 
against one’s better judgment that there are no flaws at 
all in the prose anywhere, no flaws, that is, of a kind avoid- 
able by such a writer as Mr. de la Mare; there are a few 
uneasy and inept touches, when perhaps the wish to enliven 
the manner was not accompanied by his generally exquisite 
sense of rhythm and style. But as a whole these renderings 
show that literary style and the simple beauty which 
should be (but is too rarely) made the test of suitability 
for children’s reading are not incompatible but necessary 
one to the other. That alone is a triumph. 

It is to be expected that in recording his imaginative 
experience of the old stories Mr. de la Mare should some- 
times abandon the bald directness of the Bible narrative, 


* “ Stories From the Bible.” By Walter dela Mare. 7s. 6d. 
Faber & Faber.) 


and though the change involves often a real sacrifice, it is 
not difficult to be reconciled to the new beauty of detail 
introduced ; such detail and such atmosphere must surely 
give to a young reader visions which the old narrative 
alone could not.. Even the sophisticated reader will find 
himself constantly thanking the author for enriched under- 
standing, fresh perceptions. This is especially true where 
the setting allows scope for the characteristic prose of 
Mr.dela Mare. To say that the reader of ‘‘ The Riddle and 
Other Stories ’’ will not be disappointed with this book is 
perhaps the aptest praise possible. But this is to speak of 
the mere writing, which if it is less free from the “‘ defects 
and shortcomings ”’ referred to by the author in his intro- 
duction, is nevertheless the fruit of a task far more difficult, 
accomplished as perhaps no other living English writer 
could have accomplished it. Consider the field covered by 
this volume, divided into nine main sections, headed ‘‘ The 
Garden of Eden ” ; The Flood”’; ‘‘ Joseph ; ‘‘ Moses ”’ ; 
“The Wilderness”; ‘‘ Samson”; Samuel’”’; ‘ Saul ’”’; 
“ David.’’ Think of the dreadful pitfalls awaiting anybody 
who would rewrite the Bible stories under these headings ! 
Is it not then a triumph to have enriched future generations 
of readers with so little offence to the most unprepared 
and irritable ? There are uninteresting irrelevances and 
ugly barbarities in the Old Testament. A child may come 
to such a book as this, losing hardly anything of worth, 
except an occasional marvel of directness, but gaining 
contact with the ancient word and also with the rare mind 
of a poet writing in his own language. 
R. L. MEGRoz. 


MOODS.* 


Mr. Dreiser is a store-house of buried talents. Occa- 
sionally the artist in him succeeds in bringing out of that 
store-house some real jewel, some object of loveliness and 
truth, and almost detaching it from the hard and heavy 
matrix in which it adheres. Himself, however, seems 
comperatively careless whether this detachment is accom- 
plished or not: whether what he presents for us is a jewel 
or only 2 piece of rough stone, or the little dusty shavings 
from the blows of his tool; indeed there are moments 
when I wonder whether Mr. Dreiser can distinguish between 
one of his jewels and the lumps and disorderly mess in 
which he keeps them, from which they are too seldom 
fortunately extracted. Certainly to read this volume of 
three hundred and fifty pages and nearly two hundred 
poems leaves me with the impression that Mr. Dreiser 
neither knows nor cares to know when he has written 
something and when he has simply put down a few thoughts 
for a poem. The book is called ‘‘ Moods Cadenced and 
Declaimed ’’; but often the cadence is as monotonous as. 
the thud on a road of a puddler’s mallet; and we are left 
in ignorance whether the same mood is “‘ cadenced ’”’ and 
to be declaimed, or whether these epithets are alternative. 
Rarely does one meet with free verse which seems, in 
its form, at all inevitable; but I have never met any, 
the form of which so depends on the printer as in these 
poems. For the sake of space, and also as an exercise to 
the readers of THE Bookman, I will transcribe one of Mr. 
Dreiser’s pieces, writing it as if it were prose. It is called 
“The Wanderer ”’ : 


“T can tell you how my life has been: Sometimes on ship- 
board, as you may have noticed, the day or the night is bright, 
sparkling with sun or startling with stars; and then, from no- 
where, as it were, like tendrils, like wisps, will rise the mists, 
creeping like ghosts about the sea, until, at a moment, they are 
condensed into a thick, a woolly fog, that blots one’s course 
and quenches all. So has it been with me. The glory of the 
light is gone. I see but fog before me, and the dark. I hear 
sad bells of warning, but the power to forfend is gone.” 


That, both in language and rhythm, is far more poetic 
than many of Mr. Dreiser’s poems; but I doubt very 
much whether any two men would arrange the lines in 
the same way, if they had to transmute the poem without 


* “Moods.”” By Theodore Dreiser. 15s. (Constable.) 
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reference to the original. While who could guess that this 

passage is printed in twelve lines, and give the lines ? 
“A beggar implores from a doorway; a woman screams 

from a window; vehicles tear by on their endless, meaningless 


journeys. An old man, rheumy of eyes and with a thin beard, 
leans out of a window and sighs.” 


The philosophy of the poems will not be new to Mr. 
Dreiser’s admirers. An overwhelming pity has preoccupied 
him from the first, and in this book, once more, he finds 
all things pitiable. No doubt it was rather too harsh a 
view, but a return to the Socratic doctrine that ignorance 
is a sin might be a tonic for this generation. Mr. Dreiser 
pities stupidity and ignorance with a desperate, longing 
desire ; but his attitude to them is sometimes uncomfort- 
ably sentimental. There is an ignorance which is a vice, 
and indulgence in it is remarkably common in this modern 
civilisation, not least in the United States. Then beside 
his pity, Mr. Dreiser exhibits more irony than is usual in 
his formal prose work ; or is the declaration of pantheism in 
“* All in All” completely serious ? There are some poems in 
which Mr. Dreiser’s love of and keen eye for natural beauty 
find expression; but he is determined not to leave his 
readers without a lesson, and the lesson is the same old one 
that haunted the makers of the Dance of Death. Every- 
thing goes, everything passes ; let us, while there is breath 
in us, see and be sorry, enjoy and repent, observe and 
note the transitoriness of beauty, the uncertainty of love 
and the ultimate fate that will overcome all life. 

R, E.R. 


STENDHAL.* 


The reader who discovers Stendhal through the pages 
of ‘“‘ Armance’”’ will find himself wondering whether the 
distinguished admirers of this author have taken leave of 
their senses. The publication of this book is a witness of 
the severe penalties that afflict fame. With the ‘‘ Charter- 
house of Parma ’”’ Stendhal took rank among the masters, 
with ‘‘ Armance’”’ he steps down among the amateurs, for 
a more puerile story surely never got into a reprint 
through the offices of a distinguished translator and an 
enterprising publisher. Perhaps this disservice to the 
memory of Stendhal would never have been committed 
were it not for the ‘collected edition’’ which seems in- 
evitable the moment an author has created one master- 
piece. 

Henri Beyle, to give him his proper name, would probably 
be the first to suppress ‘‘ Armance’”’ if it were possible. 
He would rest content that Tolstoy had praised ‘‘ The 
Charterhouse of Parma ’”’ and Mr. Compton Mackenzie had 
confessed to reading it nine times. It is probable that the 
reader of ‘‘ Armance ”’ will consider one reading is one too 
many. The translator is wise enough to evade an opinion 
on the quality or position of this book. 
One is shocked to find that, chrono- 


flimsiest, hackneyed material may shine with the light of 
genius irradiating its worn threads, although there is not a 
single moment of intuitive felicity. The whole ridiculous 
parade through the drawing-rooms of duchesses and rela- 
tives drags on, with chit-chat and fopperies of thought and 
conduct that fail to cover the poverty of thought and 
weakness of design. 

Can this be Stendhal? one asks again and again. Could 
the pen that massed the marvels of ‘‘ The Charterhouse of 
Parma’’ waver over such platitudinous passages? Or 
having wavered, could any writer with the slightest self- 
criticism allow such poor stuff to escape into print ? 

There comes a moment in a man’s fame when even 
his nodding is considered portentous by those who find 
glory in discovering what does not exist. The chapter 
headings supply an instance of this. In Chapter Two 
Stendhal ascribes to Marlowe a quotation of which part was 
taken from Gray’s Elegy—but this, we are informed, 
must be regarded as “one of Beyle’s fantasies.’’ In 
Chapter Four the quotation from Massinger belongs in part 
to Shakespeare but ‘‘ the ascription to Massinger need 
not be taken too seriously.” In Chapter Nine he ascribes 
to Burns a quotation from ‘‘ Cymbeline,’’ and in Chapter 
Eleven puts into a quotation from ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida ”’ 
half a line which is not Shakespeare’s! In Chapter Eighteen 
he ascribes to Schiller a couplet which belongs to Pope, 
and in Chapter Nineteen he ascribes to ‘‘ Deckar’’ prob- 
ably meaning Dekker, something which is suspiciously his 
own, a thing repeated in Chapter Twenty-Two. In 
Chapter Twenty-One he excels his inaccuracy by ascribing 
to Horace a line from Virgil’s neid, and in Chapter Twenty- 
Eight, having apparently overlooked quotations for most 
of the intervening ones, he adds three words of his own to a 
quotation from ‘“‘ King Henry VIII”’ which is ascribed to 
“King Henry III’! 

Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s assiduous scholarship notes all 
these slips, with apologetic comment: One can imagine 
with what scornful indignation a modern author would 
be dismissed, and castigated for his light recklessness. 
One cannot imagine any modern writer, of repute or other- 
wise, allowing such work to defame him. 

It seems inevitable that the collected edition must make 
its collection, but in sorrow for Stendahl, the. admirable 
translator, and publishers, one passes this book in pained 
if surprised silence. One refuses to measure a man by his 


worst, especially such a man as Stendhal. Roperts. 


CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE.* 


Quickly and practically getting down to essentials 
Professor Robertson asserts that owing to the labours of 


* “A Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture.” By 
D.S. Robertson. 25s. (Cambridge Press.) 


logically, it comes five years after ‘‘ On 
Love”’ and twelve years before ‘‘ The 
Charterhouse of Parma’”’ This bewilder- 
ing piece of amateurism between two 
peaks of genius destroys any hope that 
it was an apprentice work, or the expir- 
ing cry of an emptied mind. ay) 

The story is simple. A young aristo- 
crat, Octave, who is a faint and ridicul- 
ous figure beloved by a fainter mother, 
is in love with Armance, who, after the 
loss of her fortune in Russia, takes 
refuge with Octave’s mother. Following 
an imagined insult, Octave fights a duel, 
is wounded, is made the victim of a 
forged letter, sails for Greece and takes 
poison. The story is so slight that 
neither reader nor writer can take the 
slightest notice of it, but even the 


* “ Armance.” By Stendhal. 7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


: 


Pons Fabricius, Rome. 
From “A Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture,” by D. S. Robertson (Cambrid _ Press). 
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Schliemann and his prophetic vision we now know that 
Homer’s vision was more truly that of sight than of dream. 
The secrets of Troy, Tiryns and Mycene having been 
probed, the Homeric landscape is revealed as the Argive 
plain with Asia ever encroaching on Greece. Sir Arthur 
Evans succeeded to the mantle of Schliemann and realised 
the latter’s view of the importance of Crete in his researches 
at Cnossus. Mycenzan culture is now known to have 
been the product of Crete and not of Beeotia. It was 
indigenous ; it extended from the Stone Age, but it was 
modified not only by Asia but by Egypt. The Hittites 
probably influenced it most in its more nascent stage ; the 
later developments were forcibly Egyptian. A_ helpful 
table is given at an early stage in the book—although these 
early matters are not insisted on at length and only sum- 
marily dealt with—of the possible dates of the prehistoric 
cultures which emerged as Greek. This table is compara- 
tive as well as chronological and is of four columns: the 
first is of dates and begins with 3200 B.c., the second of 
Egyptian dynasties, the third of Minoan periods and the 
Helladic periods, and the last date surmised is 1100 B.c., 
when the Mycenzan culture was modified by the inva- 
sions of the Dorians. From thence onwards the course 
is clearer and the march towards a highly civilised state 
with all its appurtenances can be watched with some 
certainty. 

Crete contained houses with rounded corners; it had 
even oval structures. It was forecasting vertically what 
the Etruscans discovered to be, horizontally, a very useful 
structural device, the arch. But rectangles for thousands 
of years persisted in Crete as in Egypt ; the long horizontal 
on the two verticals. What more was needed in those 
climates? Such an erection provided both door and 
window ; it moreover could sustain a roof, a desideratum 
which was good enough for any climate. It was only when 
extensive conduction of water underground became desir- 
able that the arch covered the aqueduct or the drain. But 
drains and aqueducts in houses and palaces, as well as 
heating flues, could be constructed on the lintel principle. 
The utmost luxury could be catered for at the palace of 
Cnossus by such constructions, as well as the greatest safety 
from enemies by superimposing flat layer on flat layer of 
masonry with lintel openings. So classical architecture 
was born and sprang into vigorous life at birth. 

Architecture is the mother of the arts; it is the mother 
of invention ; a mother who sprang from the abyss and 
who persisted until the utmost sophistication had been 
achieved: structural sophistication. Architecture was, 
like the Earth which is mother of all and everything, without 
form and void. The birth of architecture was truly a 
creation from the abstract. Of all the concrete arts, 
architecture, which is the most concrete of all, was at its 
initiation wholly abstract. Architecture is the only 
abstract art possible except music, for architecture creates 
form which is unlike anything in nature. There cannot 
be abstract sculpture or painting except on architectonic 
principles, for sculpture and painting are indebted to 
nature for form; architectural form is only indebted to 
abstract thought for its form, therefore it is truly creative ; 
most truly the mother of the plastic, glyptic and graphic 
arts. Sculpture and painting are imitative; they find 
their form in nature ; there is nothing in nature which has 
ever helped architecture. So the mother of the arts 
triumphs over all her children ; she rises proudly through- 
out the centuries ; springing new-born and re-born from 
the mind of her creator man, and renewing her vitality at 
the eternal springs. She endows the barren earth with 
beauty, and the value of a book such as this of Professor 
Robertson, is that it probes that beauty and that magnifi- 
cence of renewal, describing why it is beautiful, and giving 
examples in the hundred or two excellent illustrations. 
It is usual to group Greek and Roman as classical archi- 
tecture, but it has to be realised that the real kin of Greece 
are to be found in Asia and Egypt and that it was Rome 
which provided the essential European architecture, the 
building of the arch. Rome borrowed much esthetic form 
from Greece and directly from the farther shores of the 


Mediterranean, but Rome did not borrow her engineering ; 
she derived it from her early settlers with their clever ideas 
of construction and developed it across Europe in great 
aqueducts. So that it is as well to bear in mind that in 
Greek and Roman architecture there is not one, but two 
phenomena concerned ; there is not one, but two classical 
architectures. Of both Professor Robertson has given an 
admirable account. 
KINETON PARKES. 


JUST ACROSS THE ROAD.* 


Anyone sufficiently venerable to look back at a period 
of, say, thirty-five years ago, will remember that the cult 
of nature (or more correctly the study of natural history) 
was then practically in its infancy. Richard Jefferies’ 
name was one to conjure with; but his books obtained 
little sale. W. H. Hudson was only known to the elect. 
G. A. B. Dewar, Anthony Collett, and a host of other 
admirable modern writers were still in the background ; 
and the writings of famous naturalists, such as White of 
Selborne, Waterton, Bates, Wallace, and other celebrities, 
were chiefly accessible in libraries, where also Darwin’s 


‘works might be perused. But nature-study was not yet 


inculcated in schools or (it would seem) specially attractive 
to town dwellers. Green fields were subordinated to 
Piccadilly ; and there were few naturalist publications of 
a popular character at a popular price. Demand and 
supply were both at a low ebb. 

To-day, however, a multitude of volumes attest the 
development which has occurred with respect to interest 
in wild life; and not many are so admirable as the one 
in hand. It combines a fascinating style with sound 
observation, and with knowledge of recent scientific 
discoveries and explorations—a combination not often 
encountered. Mr. Calvert’s former book, ‘‘ The Secret of 
the Wild,’’ proved how fluently he could portray, without 
pedantry or scholasticism, the myriad hidden lives of 
insects, birds, beasts, or reptiles ; how he could present these 
“simple annals of the poor’’ with thrilling and dramatic 
emphasis ; in short, with what delightful skill he could 
detail such knowledge as can only result from intimate and 
affectionate study. 

This praise is more than merited in ‘‘ Just Across the 
Road.’”’ One can imagine no more entrancing gift for a 
boy, as an introduction to the countless wonders lying 
unheeded around his path; no more charming companion 
for a ‘“‘ grown-up”’ desirous of acquainting himself with 
the wonders of the open air. It is brimful of varied 
topics. 

The experience crowded into these twenty-two chapters 
is at once of extraordinary interest, and of much scientific 
importance. The subjects do not profess to be exhaustively 
treated ; and scores of nature-lovers could parallel or 
supplement many curious facts and incidents here recorded 
from their own personal observation or reading. But to 
those who have lacked opportunity for similar pursuits, or 
who have not been 
aware of the 
mysteries and mar- 
vels close at hand, 
this vivaciously-told 
book will open a 
hundred doors of 
romantic research. 
For there is no 
romance, and no re- 
search, so multifari- 
ous as that which 
awaits the devotee of 
open-air phenomena. 
I note that Mr. 


* “ Just Across the 
Mr. W. R. Calvert, Road.” By W. R. 
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Calvert frequently quotes that master of modern 
naturalists, William Beebe; whose publications, such as 
“Jungle Peace’’ and ‘‘ The Arctic Adventure,’ to name 
no others, are a revelation of what can be achieved and 
ascertained by a daring pioneer. Mr. Calvert has not 
fared so far afield as the indomitable William Beebe, whose 
adventures in air, on land and under water verge on the 
limit of incredible endurance. Yet, out of the homely 
English hedgerows, garden paths, brook-sides and waste 
places, he has collected an infinite variety of astonishing 


* facts, and undoubtedly he could supply more such with- 


out end. His sympathy and insight, where plants and 
insects are concerned, are exceptionally wide. ‘‘I have 
aimed,’’ he writes, ‘‘ at the telling of simple stories in the 
simplest manner,” and it is this very simplicity of manner 
which will endear his pages to so many readers. It accords 
with the easy access, by sight and sound and scent, to 
unknown secrets, which he offers to those who will 
accompany him in his short and quiet strolls. ‘‘ Every- 
thing good is on the highway,’’ said Emerson. Every- 
thing interesting in nature study may be found—reiterating 
on a small scale what celebrated travellers have discovered 
on a big scale—‘‘ Just Across the Road.”’ 

I am only too happy to commend this congenial, artisti- 
cally written and most informative book. My only 
complaint is that the price seems rather high, considering 
that there are no illustrations (though these were not 
necessary to enhance the value of the volume). Still, 
perhaps one may hope for a cheaper issue, if this edition 
attains the success it so amply deserves. To any jaded 
town-weary citizen, to any schoolboy eagerly avid for 
knowledge, Mr. Calvert’s illuminating pages may well 
prove magic casements into the terra incognita which is 
lying close at hand ; a realm for whose penetrating neither 
money, nor rank, nor influence is needed, but only love and 
sympathy and a keen, observant eye. 

May Byron. 


SOME LETTERS OF TOLSTOY. 


The centenary of a great writer seems an inevitable 
signal for the issue of books without end, both needful 
and unnecessary, about a man who can no longer refute 
untruth, or its even more terrible brother, half-truth. 
The centenary of Tolstoy has been no exception, and at 
the tail of a long procession comes a volume entitled ‘‘ The 
Letters of Tolstoy and his Cousin, Countess Alexandra 
Tolstoy,’ * translated by Leo Islavin. 

In his brief preface the translator makes the claim that 
this correspondence “‘ reveals the life and character of the 
famous Russian writer in a new light.”” To be quite candid, 
I think the claim is far in excess of hard fact. It tells us 
nothing vitally new about either Tolstoy the man or 
Tolstoy the great novelist. No one who has read Tolstoy 
at all deeply or intelligently could say that he had not 
already derived from Tolstoy’s own works every whit— 
and more—of what is revealed in this series of letters. To 
put the matter another way: if anyone receives a new 
light upon the author of ‘“‘ Anna Karenina’ from this 
volume, then he has not read ‘“‘ Anna Karenina,”’ or any of 
Tolstoy’s writings, with the attention that he should. 

Above all, references to Tolstoy’s literary work are few 
and very far between. Can a correspondence, ranging 
over a period of forty-six years, between a writer of Tolstoy’s 
greatness and an intimate friend and relative, yet in which 
his literary life is so far ignored that it contains no single 
illuminative sentence about the books he is writing, be 
considered importantly revelatory? He mentions his 
books, but only incidentally; and his cousin speaks 
occasionally of what is thought about them among her 
circle; but that is all. There is not an intimate word 
upon the throes of the artist in the exercise of his art. 

A great deal of the correspondence is taken up with 
religion, upon which the Countess and her cousin did not 
always see eye to eye; but the passages in which Tolstoy 


* 7s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 


Leo Tolstoy 
(1828-1910). 


answers certain of her criticisms of his own attitude to 
the Orthodox Church and to Christianity seem rarely to 
ring as though written with the true flame of Tolstoy’s 
mind. A page of one of his own simple parables is worth 
all his polite, rather tortured, rather weary explanations 
to his cousin. It is altogether too amiable to be, argu- 
mentative, and without argument the interest—to the 
outsider—is rather thin. Tolstoy, when writing these 
letters, was not at white heat ; and Tolstoy, not at white 
heat, is not the great Tolstoy at all. He was not writing 
for publication. He was writing to a woman sufficiently 
personally sympathetic to wish to listen—a strange factor 
perhaps in Tolstoy’s inner life—but not original-minded 
enough for him to train his big guns upon her points of 
view. The following passages from letters dated re- 
spectively ‘‘ Summer, 1889,’’ and “‘ January 2oth, 1891,” 
will give a good idea of this rather mentally aloof 
intimacy : 


“Generally speaking, I may say of myself that I am very, 
very happy, very grateful to God for His favour bestowed upon 
me, and each year and each hour I grow more and more happy 
still. The compulsion for me to write is solely arising from the 
wish to expose to others what has been given to all of us, what 
has been unknown to me for such a long time, and what tends 
to make us all happy. ‘ Learn that My yoke is gentle.’ I 
should like to impart to others precisely how I conceived this.”’ 

‘‘T learnt by experience, like anybody else, I think, that if 
there is a person you don’t love it is just like hating the entire 
universe ; there is hell in your soul. How do you live? Is 
your soul in good condition ? May God grant that it is good. 
And it is so, for sure, because you are good. I live quietly and 
badly. I am of little use to mankind, and I feel my strength 
is going, and there is little hope for this to mend. But what 
may give comfort is Matt. xi, 28-30. It is essential to be gentle 
and meek.”’ 


What is all that but an exhibition of egotistic platitude ? 
Yet Tolstoy himself is reported to have said of this very 
correspondence : ‘“‘ That is my best autobiography.”’ And 
it is only after a certain amount of puzzled thought that 
one begins to see what he meant by speaking of it as such. 
It was the record of his reaction to the only member of his 
family who, apparently, was sympathetic to him, not per- 
haps to the deepest of his thoughts, nor to the widest of 
his ideals, but at least to him as a great man in travail 
of deep thoughts and wide ideals. It was the curious, 
almost stubborn, vanity of Tolstoy that was pleased in 
this correspondence, a vanity that was strangely child-like 
and wholly Russian, a vanity tinged with sentimentalism. 

Perhaps the fatal flaw in this book is that one feels that 
Tolstoy is ‘‘ writing down ”’ to his correspondent. Countess 
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Alexandra Tolstoy was a woman of culture, but not of 
enlightenment, not a woman of independent mentality ; 
she was what may be termed “a sincere dilettante,” and 
perhaps one should not expect a writer of the stature of 
Tolstoy to be expansive to a dilettante, however sincere, 
in a way to satisfy the admirers of his own creative work. 
To say that this collection of letters reveals anything new 
about Tolstoy is not correct. If it reveals anything that 
we did not already know, it reveals a measure of domestic 
callousess in him that we would willingly not see under- 
lined. His letter on the death of one of his children, for 
instance, is a perfect example of how a man should not 
write in such circumstances—of how he should not feel 
either. The whole correspondence shows also—but this 
is not a revelation—that he was totally devoid of humour. 
He would have been the greater and the finer for it. 

The translation is in places not only actually ungram- 
matical but also not idiomatic. What is to be made of 
sentences such as: ‘‘ The Grand Duchess Marie quite 
seriously reproached with me,”’ and ‘“‘ I have not succeeded 
to see Sophy before her death ”’ ? 


WALLACE B. NICHOLS. 


FROM FAR AND NEAR.* 


From Holland, Russia, Germany and Scandinavia come 
these books to show us that the minds of their people 
are similar to ours, that the folk live after the same fashion 
and have the same hopes and aspirations. In Dutch 
households the girls demanded the right to use their powers 
as strenuously as did our own young things, and having 
won their freedom made of it much the same use. In 
Russia the underdog complains with the bitterness always 
felt by those suffering from the abuse of power by others. 
In Scandinavia we find good religious legends similar to 
those we have at home, and German boys appear as much 
addicted to mischief and orchard robbing (in their case 
vineyard robbing) as our own youngsters. The earth is 
not so much different as similar, and its literatures are the 
proof thereof. 

In “ The Rebel Generation ’’ Mrs. van Ammers has 
given us a fine book, which I was not surprised to hear 
had made her reputation not only in Europe but also in 
America. It is a decided advance on her previous work. 
The picture of the Cornvelt home in 1840 makes an indelible 
impression. It is solidly blocked in, each figure individual 
and well contrasted. Whether the family would have 
had as little social life as she would have.us believe is open 
to doubt, but otherwise the story of those repressed lives 
rings true. The book is divided into three parts—the 
same family in 1840, in 1872, and finally in 1923. In 
Part I only one of the girls ventures to rebel, but out of 
that rebellion comes freedom for all, a freedom different 
from what she who brought it about had imagined would 
come. That difference, which results in a continuance of 
conflict between old and young, is one of the cleverest 
touches in a very clever book. 

In the original Russian ‘‘ The Unforgiven ’’ was called 
“To Understand is to Forgive,’’ but the latter name is a 
misnomer, unless we are to believe that the writer is unable 
to understand the reasons for what he calls the ‘‘ horrible 
rambling chaos’’ of the Russian revolution. Whether 
he understands or not, however, he has given us a vivid 
account of Tsarists shooting their Bolshevik prisoners with 
the remark: ‘‘ They are traitors to my Sovereign, they have 
sold my country to the Jews, they have committed their 
souls to the devil; let God judge them,” which is apt to 
remind the reader of the child’s ‘‘ Little fly, does ’o0o love 
God? Den go to God!” The story concerns itself with 
the fortunes of a Tsarist family. Unable to adapt them- 
selves to the changes that have taken place in their country, 
they suffer, and only the most vital, Igor and Maia, survive, 

* “The Rebel Generation.” By J. van Ammers-Kuller. 
(Dent.)—‘‘ The Unforgiven.” By P. N. Krassnoff. (Allen & 
Unwin.)—‘ The Robber Band.”’ By Leonhard Frank. (Peter 


Davies.)—‘‘ The Golden Gospel.’’ By Gabriel Scott. (Bren- 
tanos.) 7s. 6d. each, 


the one by escaping from the country, the other by accept- 
ing the new conditions. The writer ends the book on a 
cry for vengeance—as the weak have done since the time 
of the Saxon Chronicle! That cry to heaven for vengeance, 
what an admission it is! How feeble and how futile! 
Heaven and the strong are equally uninfluenced by it. 
General Krassnoff gives interesting sketches of life in 
Russia—not the Russia of to-day but of yesterday—and 
occasionally the book lifts to the level of this advice, given 
by a mother to her son: ‘‘ Do not run after fame, my 
boy, but guard your honour. Let your name be obscure 
but honest.” 

In ‘The Robber Band,’’ Mr. Leonhard Frank has 
depicted the life of growing boys in a small German town. 
He has done it with a series of pictures, of short scenes 
which stamp themselves on the mind. The suicide of 
Old Hammerfist is as unlikely as that of the girl in ‘‘ The 
Wild Duck,’ and almost as irritating to the reader. The 
farce has suddenly become tragedy, and is out of keeping 
with the rest of the tale. That children and adolescents 
have been known to take their lives for inadequate reasons 
is no doubt a fact, but the sudden introduction of the 
abnormal has the same result as a bit of grit in machinery. 

‘‘ The Golden Gospel ’’ must surely have been written 
by a leisured man who, having all the time there is at his 
disposal, could not believe that others were less fortunate. 
The story of the Lord—a nice old gentleman with a long 
Jovian beard—and St. Peter coming down from a feathered 
heaven to find out what is the matter with the world is 
naively and charmingly told, and I have no doubt that 
parents, looking for a thoroughly safe book to give their 
children, will buy ‘‘ The Golden Gospel.’”” Whether the 
children will read it is more doubtful. 


C. A. DAwson Scott. 


HYMN WRITERS.* 


One of the universal facts of the experience of the race 
is the instinct to express emotion in song. It may be 
the fierce emotion of war or the tender emotion of love ; 
but in both cases the emotion shows the tendency to 
burst forth into song. How natural then that the emotions 
which belong to the relation between man and God should 
likewise tend to expression in song; and out of that dis- 
position there arise the hymns of the Church from the 
days of Israel’s deliverance at the Red Sea right down 
to our own time. Not only is the fact universal but, as 
Mr. Currie Martin very truly reminds us, ‘‘ Hymns can often 
reach hearts that sermons and learned treatises on theology 
frequently fail to influence.”’ 

One is soon confronted by the difficult question : What 
isa hymn? Wherein is a hymn to be differentiated from 
any other religious poem ? Mr. Martin quotes, apparently 
with approval, a poem of Shelley’s in which the following 
stanzas occur : 


A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 

From waves serener far ; 
A new Penéus rolls his fountains 

Against the morning star. 
Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 
Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep.” 
We venture to submit that whatever may be the merits 
of the poem in question, it cannot be regarded as in any 
sense a hymn at all, seeing that, for one thing, it can only 
convey meaning to such persons as are conversant with 
the classical allusions contained therein. Yet it finds a 
place in one of the most widely used of modern hymnals. 
Mr. Martin’s conceptions as to hymns are in general so 
sound that one is surprised that he can view it with approval 
—he includes it in a group to which he applies the epithet 
“fine ! 

It may justly be contended that a hymn should be 
(i) intelligible to the general understanding of the average 
man; (ii) conducive to a reverent attitude of mind on 
the part of man towards God; (iii) a subtle combination 


* “The Church and the Hymn Writers.” By G. Currie 
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of reason and emotion, neither element lording it unduly 
over the other; (iv) capable of being sung. Mr. Martin 
does not specifically enumerate these conditions, but we 
should infer from his pages that those would in general 
represent his views. Starting with the Psalter—why does 
he ignore Exodus and Deuteronomy ?—he deals with succes- 
sive generations as they express their religious emotions 
in song; and he has a great deal of intensely interesting 
material to present concerning the various contributions 
made. Each age has its own accent and its own emphasis. 
To us for instance the 
symbolism of medieval 
hymns seems at times 
to be greatly overdone, 
as in the instances 
quoted on page 89; 
but the answer to all 
criticisms along that 
line is that it was a 
line of approach which 
commended itself to 
that age, and no other 
form of speech prob- 
ably would have “ got 
home ”’ half so well. 

The _ contrast be- 
tween the speculative 
and the practical 
elements are seen in 
the hymns, as in the 
general religious out- 
put, of the Greek and 
the Latin Churches 
respectively, and Mr. 
Martin has much to 
say on this subject 
that is useful. He 
shows also very clearly 
how notably hymns 
are a characteristic of 
Protestantism, and a 
vehicle of the religious Photo : Bassano. 
ideas which grew out 
of the Reformation. 
But if there is one thing more striking than another in the 
history of Christian song it is the way in which it overleaps 
all barriers of time and of ecclesiastical separation. The 
Protestant sings the songs of Faber, Caswall, Newman, 
and the Anglo-Catholic sings those of Horatius Bonar and 
Whittier ; and the very fact that it is so is a wholesome 
reminder that the saints of God are nearer speaking one 
and the same language than we sometimes think. 

W. Fippian MOovutton. 


HAIG.* 


More than ten years have now elapsed since the conclusion 
of the active military career of Lord Haig. It is more than 


“a twelvemonth since the grave has closed upon him. He 


has passed from life into history; and yet his place in 
history as a great commander is at present almost im- 
possible to assess. Limiting the comparison even to British 
generals of the past, or to soldiers who achieved fame in the 
Great War, the difficulty still remains. Haig commanded 
an army which in point of size makes the armies of the 
Great Captains of the past seem mere companies or platoons. 
Wellington at Waterloo commanded 67,000 men and the 
battle-field covered five miles. In the great battles of 1918 
Haig was at the head of over 1,000,000 men and the front 
on which the fighting took place was more than twenty-five 
times the extent of Waterloo, It is obviously difficult to 
institute a comparison where the difference in size of the 
armies engaged is so remarkable—and this factor of size 
is altogether apart from the conditions under which modern 

* “ Field-Marshal Earl Haig.’”’ By Brigadier-General John 


Charteris, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P. With a Foreword by John 
Buchan. 25s. (Cassells.) 


From “ Field-Marshal Earl Haig” (Cassells). 


war isengaged. All that we can definitely state at present 
is that Haig has not yet achieved the prestige which en- 
circles the name of Marlborough; that, when he passed 
away, nothing like the ‘‘ Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington ’’ was even conceived ; and that there is no 
sign at the moment of classing Haig as a military star of the 
brightness of Moltke or of Lee. Probably, even now, we 
are still too close to the Great War to be able to see it in its 
proper perspective. Some such reflection seems to have 
struck Lord Haig’s most recent biographer, for after four 
hundred pages of 
narrative General 
Charteris ends with a 
hesitant note. “It 
would serve no useful 
purpose,”” he writes, 
“to seek to compare 
him with the great 
soldiers of previous 
wars.” And again, 
“Even should the 
final judgment of 
history deny to Haig 
supremacy among the 
great soldiers of the 
World War, his 
memory as a_ great 
man and a great 
patriot will be for ever 
enshrined in the hearts 
of his fellow country- 
men.” 

With such conclu- 
sions we are wholly in 
agreement, and _ the 
value of the book 
seems to us to lie 
chiefly in the revelation 
afforded us of Haig the 
man, and of his estima- 
tion of some of the 
Earl Haig. ©therleading characters 

of the War. For 

the task of such 
presentation General Charteris is admirably qualified. 
A distinguished soldier himself, he was closely associated 
with Lord Haig during the latter’s tenure of the post 
of Chief of the General Staff in India; while in com- 
mand of the troops at Aldershot ; and in the critical years 
of the Great War. The picture we get of Haig is of the real 
“strong, silent ’’ man, qualities which he possessed to a 
degree even higher than did Lord Kitchener with whom 
they are more usually associated. Perhaps the outstanding 
trait in Haig’s character was a strong self-reliance. He had 
always a proud confidence in himself; and a certain 
strain of aloofness, united to the highest form of personal 
courage, made him ever ready to shoulder responsibility. 
He was a sincere Christian ; ‘‘ Only by trusting in Christ 
can we have confidence in grave responsibilities ’’ was a 
remark made by him not long before that great series of 
victories with which he ended the War. He was ever the 
grand seigneur, dignified, courteous and considerate, but 
slow of tongue and with hardly a grain of humour. He 
wrote like an angel (that is to say his written orders were 
models of clarity) but he talked—vwell, not very brilliantly 
at critical moments. Once when called upon without 
warning to present prizes at an inter-regimental cross- 
country race he addressed the successful team with the 
words: ‘‘ I congratulate you on your running. You have 
tun well. I hope you will run as well in the presence of the 
enemy.” 

He lacked the power of gaining the personal affection of 
the men of the armies he commanded, though later he set 
the seal on his life’s work by the efforts he made for his 
comrades during the years that succeeded the War. He 
refused to accept a peerage until he was satisfied that the 
interests of the discharged soldiers were protected. But 
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neither before nor during the War did he ever gain the 
devotion accorded to Lord Roberts. He was never known 
by an affectionate diminutive such as “‘ Bobs,”’ or “‘ Arty ”’ 
—as Wellington’s soldiers called their chief, with a rough 
barrack-room appellation before it. General Charteris 
rightly dismisses the journalistic legend that Haig was 
widely known as “ Duggy.’’ To his intimate friends he 
was ‘‘ Douglas.’’ To those just outside that narrow circle 
he was ‘“‘D.H.”’ To those a little further off he was ‘‘ The 
Chief,’”’ but to the Army at large he was always simply 
“ Haig.” 

He had no fund whatever of small talk. He rarely spoke 
to the men, except to ask a purely official question. On 
one occasion, at the urgent representations of his Staff, 
he did make the attempt by asking an elderly private, 
““ And where did you start the War?” The reply came, 
Nowhere, sir! I didn’t start the War.’ Haig’s aloofness 
and lack of humour checked any repetition of such efforts. 
Other great soldiers of the War would have taken the matter 
differently. French would have replied with soldierly 
brusqueness. ‘“‘ Rawly ’’ would have exploded in Homeric 
laughter. Plumer would have gone crimson with sup- 
pressed mirth, would have skilfully turned the conver- 
sation, but would later have told the story against himself 
with delighted glee. Henry Wilson would have countered 
with lightning repartee and left the elderly private stam- 
mering and blushing amid the guffaws of his companions. 
But Douglas Haig had not the mental resiliency nor the 
sense of camaraderie to grapple with an incident like that. 

General Charteris has written a capital book. It does 
not pretend to be a war history, but it is a very fine piece 
of authoritative biography. If the author is in doubt as to 
Haig’s proper niche in the temple of Fame he has no doubt 
as to his place as a great gentleman who always put his 
country first and his own interests in the second place. 
There was a good yarn once—quite untrue of course—that 
in their younger days Rawlinson and Henry Wilson got 
wind of a good job going and both immediately rushed up 
to the War Office ; they travelled, unknown to each other, 
in the same train, but Wilson got the job because he 
travelled on the engine. No such yarn could ever be told 
at the expense of D. H. 

F. E. Wuitton (Lieut.-Colonel). 


ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


Although, of these three tales,* ‘‘ The True Heart ’’ is 
far and away the most removed from the stuff of life (as 
the man in the street sees it), it is, paradoxically, the most 
revealing. Here is no attempt, as it were, to take the lids 
off the houses and show us, in all their plainest detail, the 
domestic fortunes of those who inhabit them. Here is 
nothing but romance. To enjoy it the reader must some- 
how be enabled to achieve a ‘‘ willing suspension of dis- 
belief’; and it is to Miss Warner’s considerable credit 
that she so often makes that achievement possible. To 
do it of course she has had to build up, in persuasive detail, 
a world all her own, not founded upon this solid earth 
we daily tread nor inhabited by the solid folk we daily meet. 
She may, and does, call part of her little world by the 
familiar name of Essex; she may, and does, call one of 
her characters by the name of Queen Victoria ; but neither 
Essex nor Victoria, as she creates them, bear any vital 
resemblance to their natural originals. Nor is this by any 
means an adverse criticism. Miss Manning and Mr. Mayor, 
in the other two tales under consideration, both draw 
upon the reality that surrounds us every day: yet their 
novels are by no means as persuasive of truth as Miss 
Warner's. 

The fact is of course that Miss Warner, by lifting her 
story on to this romantic, ‘‘ never-never ’’ plane, makes it 
the easier for her readers to suspend their incredulity ; 
whilst Miss-Manning and Mr. Mayor, by attempting the 

* “ The True Heart.”” By Sylvia Townsend Warner. 7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.)—‘‘ Lot Houses.”” By Elizabeth Manning. 


7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ The Squire’s Daughter.” By 
F. M. Mayor. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


portrayal of the actual workaday world that is the com- 
monplace of everybody, invite at every turn their readers’ 
criticism. We can all be critical of the world of prose ; 
but the world of poetry demands, for its critic, a poet. 
The characters of ‘‘ The True Heart ’’—simple Sukey Bond, 
true till death, and Eric Seaborn, the elusive loved one— 
win our immediate sympathy not by their actions but by 
the romantic emotions which these actions symbolise. We 
follow the unsmooth course of Sukey’s love with our heart 
rather than with our head, because her pathetically lonely 
career and her pathetically lonely faithfulness objectify a 
wistful mood that conquers the spirit of every one of us 
at some time or another. Whereas John Judas Marybud 
(in ‘‘ Lot Houses ’’) and the De Laceys (in ‘“‘ The Squire’s 
Daughter ’’) are not intended to be studied symbolically 
but actually—creatures of flesh and blood in whose fortunes 
and misfortunes we are intended by the authors to show a 
lively, actual interest—folk whom, before the last page of 
the novel is reached, it is hoped we shall know as familiarly 
as the folk with whom we eat our daily meals and perform 
our daily duties. 

At first sight therefore it may seem unfair to judge these 
three books by the same criteria. Yet, whether romantic 
or realistic, the foremost aim of every novel is to tell its 
tale convincingly, persuasively, vitally. Despite the sur- 
prising error, in Miss Warner’s case, of introducing into her 
romance the jarring incident of Sukey’s visit to the Queen, 
““ The True Heart ’”’ never allows our interest to flag: the 
characters are vivid in their unreality, vital in the emotions 
they engender, and persuasive in the events of their lives. 
The same clean prose that made “ Lolly Willows ’”’ and 
““ Mr. Fortune’s Maggot ’’ so charming, the same engaging 
humour, and the same lovely inconsequence mark this 
latest of Miss Warner’s books. But both ‘‘ Lot Houses ” 
and ‘‘ The Squire’s Daughter ’’ fail even in this first, and 
most essential, demand. In neither case is the tale com- 
pletely convincing. ‘‘ County’ families may sometimes 
be futile, but they can hardly be as uninterestingly futile 
as the De Laceys. One has not to follow their fortunes 
far to feel that it were a blessing rather than a necessity 
for such country mansions as Carne to pass into the hands 
of wealthy but uneasy Americans. Whilst the tale of the 
Marybuds, their loves, their jealousies, fails to convince 
because, for all the obvious genuineness of the portraiture 
and for all the truth to detail in the setting, the author has 
just fallen short of making it significant. 

Perhaps the realist’s task is the harder one; but, in the 
telling of a tale, anyway, it is sometimes better to aim at 
ten and win than to aim at a hundred and miss. H.W. 


HOW WE LIVED THEN.* 


Did we actually live through those searching years 
between 1914 and 1918—that yawning chasm which has 
now resolved itself almost into a traditional time-gauge— 
or is it a figment of our imagination ? How easily we have 
slipped away from all those emergency innovations which 
were the necessary accompaniment to the gigantic struggle 
that turned our world upside down! It seems incredible 
to think of the many substitutes for our so-called necessities 
—syp-gar, cocoa-butter, glucose, etc., which are now 
almost obsolete terms—and to remember that the filling 
of one’s chocolates was always a matter for speculation 
and seldom for congratulation. How we cherished our 
precious little piece of “‘ offal ’’ after an interminable wait in 
the butcher’s queue! So far have those conditions slipped 
behind us that we imagine there would be few who could 
answer a memory test as to the dates of many familiar land- 
marks which had their birth in dire necessity. Many have 
passed, we are thankful to say, some are likely to remain, 
such as Treasury notes, etc., while others like D.O.R.A. we 
would fain say good-bye to. 

With a facile pen Mrs. C. S. Peel recalls those early days— 
the first hint of trouble, the assassination of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand and his wife, which seemed far less real 


* “How We Lived Then: 1914-1918.” By Mrs. C. S. 
Peel, O.B.E. 15s. (John Lane.) 
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than our own Irish problem and that of the suffragettes. 
The rise in the price of wheat, Sir Edward Grey’s historical 
speech in the House, and countless other alarming signs 
and rumours, and England woke up on the morning of 
August 5th, 1914, to find war had been declared at eleven 
o’clock the previous night. From then on the picture 
is a tightly compressed one recording the rapid march of 
events. England’s doors were opened wide to the stricken 
and homeless Belgians. Factories, canteens, hospitals 
sprang up in all directions; the anxiety and self-denial 
were only matched by the fevered activity on every hand. 
Germany’s food blockade loomed as a ghastly menace. 
In the month of April, 1917, no less than 555,000 tons of 
shipping were lost. 

Neatly marshalled as all Mrs. Peel’s facts are, they 
cannot fail to make disquieting reading even at this comfort- 
able distance, but she has generously leavened them with 
the saving grace of humour which continually peeps out 
despite all the hardships. Rumours of unfair dealings and 
bribery on the part of tradespeople brought forth the mock 
advertisement: ‘‘ Will the lady who overheard salesman 
refuse to supply a mackerel unless lady bought six pairs 
of lisle thread stockings or ear trumpet, kindly communicate 
with the Food Controller, Grosvenor House ? ”’ 

Mrs. Peel has certainly raised a monument to the women 
war-workers ; both pen-portraits and excellently produced 
photographs show them as railway officials, ambulance 
drivers, window-cleaners, bill-posters, policewomen, test- 
ing mines by air pressure, tram-conductors, mechanics, 
chimney-sweeps, coal-workers, firewomen—even operating 
cranes at a shell-filling factory—indeed it is difficult to find 
any branch of work they did not attempt. This must not 
be taken as any one-sided appraisement of conditions and 
work, but that the scope of her book, as her sub-title indi- 
cates, is ‘‘ A sketch of social and domestic life in England 
during the War.”’ A point of view, we would say, which 
Mrs. Peel is admirably qualified to present. Hers is no 
casual summary of experiences, hardships and conditions 
which forced themselves into being during those night- 
mare years, but rather a minutely detailed description 
of a nation plunged with amazing suddenness into a 
desperate struggle for its existence. From the first rumour 
of trouble to Peace Night, with its blending of tragedy 
and hysterical relief, no detail of improvisation, endurance, 
sacrifice or accomplishment seems to have escaped her 
notice. Comparative records in various fields, food, 
clothing, insurance, pensions, family budgets, etc., speak 
for themselves. Whilst we would fain forget many of the 
things recorded here, the book should be invaluable to 
historical students of the future ; they could scarcely have 
a more penetrating portrait of a vivid period. 

LO. 


A NEW POCKET LIBRARY.* 


Apart from warning prospective readers that four of these 
books (the novels) are printed in very small type, one can 
congratulate the publishers on turning out such attractive 
volumes in their new Essex library. Evidently, by the 
first titles, the aim is variety of interest, and with the 
. possible exception of ‘‘ Climbs on Alpine Peaks ’’ each of 
these books earns a place in the private library on the 
ground of intrinsic worth. The book signed by the Pope 
will of course prove interesting to many readers besides the 
enthusiastic mountaineer, but it consists only of a collection 
of articles written mainly for the Italian Alpine Club long 
before the author became “‘ the Prisoner of the Vatican,”’ 
and it must be said that these miscellaneous papers have 
no great literary merit. They are pleasant reminiscences 
by an attractive personality. ‘‘ Fundamental Thoughts 
in Economics ’’ is also a collection, but with the difference 
that the four chapters, dealing with economic theory, Price, 

* “Evelyn Innes.’’ By George Moore.—‘ Climbs on Alpine 
Peaks.”” By Abate Achille Ratti (Pope Pius XI).—‘‘ The 
Rover.’”” By Joseph Conrad.—‘‘ Blood and Sand.”’ By Vi- 
cente Blasco Ibafiez.—‘‘ Fundamental Thoughts in Economics.”’ 


By Gustav Cassel.—‘‘ The Raiders.” By S. R. Crockett. 
3s. 6d. each. (Benn’s Essex Library.) 


Scarcity and Cost, and a challenging ‘‘ scarcity theory of 
Money,”’ were prepared as a series of lectures at the Univer- 
sity of London. The book is not for the beginner in 
economics ; although the author’s language is commendably 
free from avoidable technicalities, his arguments and 
expositions are resumés of very wide fields of study which 
he has dealt with at greater length in his other books. To 
the reader with a good grounding in economics however 
these ‘‘ fundamental thoughts ”’ will be welcome, not only 
for their orderly grouping of ideas, but because they often 
compel a careful reviewing of accepted theories. And 
Professor Cassel’s manner is not heavy. For instance, 
warning us that “‘ the reason why a fertile piece of land has 
a price is by no means the existence of less fertile land ’’ he 
adds, ‘‘ When economic textbooks express themselves as 
if this were the case, one can hardly help being reminded 
of the saying that pins have saved innumerable lives by 
not being swallowed! Likewise, the scarcity of one kind 
of fodder is modified by the possibility of substituting it by 
other fodders for feeding cattle. But as long as all fodders 
are scarce, their scarcity is the fundamental fact of the 
economy of cattle feeding. The ultimate and essential 
reason, on the supply side, why a price is paid for a fodder 
is that it is scarce, not that it may be supplanted by 
another fodder.’’ Of course it would be possible to show, 
by using a theory of rent, that Professor Cassel’s generalisa- 
tions may not be so final in the matter of price in relation 
to supply and demand as his humorous certitude might 
suggest. One would like to see the publishers include in 
the Essex library a similar book by an economist of equal 
status but of more sympathy with the labour theory of 
value, an essential element of modern socialism which 
Professor Cassel entirely discards, declaring that it is the 
fruit of a misinterpretation of Ricardo. Similarly, when 
reading his analysis of the scarcity theory of money, one 
wishes to find an equally compact presentation of some 
alternative theory, such as Major Douglas’s. R.L.M. 


CROUCHBACK.* | 
‘“ The Pageant Queen ”’ they called her—that poor little 
white-faced wife of Richard III, whose story from child- 
hood is told against the gorgeous, stirring, blood-stained 


* “ Crouchback.” (Hodder & 


By Carola Oman. 
Stoughton.) 


7s. 6d. 
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background of fifteenth-century England. Anne of 
Warwick, daughter of the ‘‘ Kingmaker,’’ all her life hated 
travelling, hated the men in scarlet who accompanied the 
royal pilgrimages across England and through the streets 
of Calais, yet all her life, except for brief interludes, she 
was doomed to that unrest. With extraordinary skill Miss 
Oman captures the atmosphere of her period; her book 
must be the fruit of exhaustive research, for the picture is 
complete in every detail, yet through the swift movement 
of historical events, her characters move, too—flesh and 
blood creatures, standing out from their surroundings of 
warfare, intrigue and murder. Never once is the historical 
interest of the book allowed to eclipse the human interest 
—and this, considering how much fact is packed into its 
pages, is a rare achievement. Unenviable indeed was the 
lot of the women who were used as pawns in that game of 
king-making and king-breaking which brought about the 
Wars of the Roses. Women there were, like Queen 
Margaret, who had a lust for power, who could dominate 
and command, but Anne was not of these. She was 
delicate and retiring and, wedded first to young Edward of 
Wales, Margaret’s son, then to Richard III, tasted to the 
dregs the bitter uneasiness of a crown. Poor Anne, with 
consumption in her blood, her shrinking from pomp and 
splendour, her love for her only son who died in her absence, 
and whose death she regarded as vengeance from God upon 
Richard for the unhappy fate of the little princes in the 
Tower—how human she is, how human are those with whom 
she comes in contact during her crowded, stormy life. 
After her death peace smiled on England—the peace she 
had yearned for. But it was too late for Anne. ‘‘ No 
more the milkmaid, slipping down the lush fields to meet 
her lover at dawn, would find strange knights in armour 
fighting at the ford.’’ This is a masterly story, as exquisite 
as a fine tapestry ; yet not with the stillness of tapestry, 
for it is a story of real life, full of action and the clash of 
steel; a story of a real England, happily gone for ever. 
And over all, as over Anne’s destiny, falls the shadow of 
that malevolent figure, Richard of York, commonly named 
“ Crouchback ’’—King Richard IIT. 
ALMEY St. JOHN ADCOCK. 


PROUST.* 


Critics in England have been so occupied with deploring, 
or excusing, or overlooking the unpleasant subject-matter 
of these two volumes of Proust’s great work, that the true 
nature of that subject-matter has escaped attention. Most 
of the criticism I have seen assumes that in his portrait of 
Charlus, Proust is studying the difficult if not, for fiction, 
impossible subject of unnatural affection. He is doing 
nothing of the kind: he is studying, in Charlus, unnatural 
vice and perverted depravity. It is a very important dis- 
tinction which is too often forgotten by writers in ethics, 
and has been almost completely ignored in the discussions 
which followed the suppression by the police of a certain 
English novel. It is no doubt true that those unfortunate 
people who are born with a vehement distaste for or in- 
capacity for natural love are more likely, in certain societies, 
to fall into vicious habits than men and women not so 
afflicted ; but it is a gross injustice, because of this, to 
write as if all abnormal people were necessarily vicious. 
To take Charlus, as Proust does, as typical is as unjust and 
absurd as it would be to take Byron as a type of normal 
sexual life. For there is no doubt that Proust himself is 
guilty of the confusion I have deplored. All through these 
volumes—and the same is true of the other volumes—there 
is a fatal confusion between love and its morbid mani- 
festations, by-products, consequences or diseases. It is 
ludicrous to find Proust acclaimed as a novelist who under- 
stands love: he understands almost everything else, but 
neither knows what love is nor, apparently, believes in its 
existence. As he pursues the wretched Charlus with that 
scrupulous observation whicn is so minute, so micro- 
scopic that it is almost a vice, one is aware that Proust is a 
master ; no amount of distaste for the people or the subject 


* “ The Cities of the Plain.”” By Marcel Proust. Translated 
by C. K.. Scott-Moncrieff. 2 vols. 30s. (Knopf.) 


should allow one to forget that, or to deny it ; but he is a 
master in the portrayal not of love, but of jealousy, and a 
certain hideous, barren envy which, as the book advances, 
we see to be the chief passion of the ‘‘ I ’’ of the book. 

It would be a great pity to leave on the reader the im- 
pression that these volumes contain nothing but the dis- 
gusting affairs of the Baron de Charlus. He has become, as 
all vicious people do, a great bore ; and his escapades, his 
anxieties and his absurd vanities are even more tire- 
some than ridiculous. There are however, in this part of 
“Remembrance of Things Past’’ two of Proust’s most 
commendable and most successful set-pieces: the party 
at the Guermantes’ and the dinnet-party at the Ver- 
durins’. The latter piece is particularly full of brilliant 
touches, especially in the slow and devastating exposure of 
Mme. Verdurin by her own conversation. Gradually she 
becomes less discreet in the handling of Charlus ; and from 
the moment she utters her famous ‘‘ we used to be the 
dearest friends: thank heaven I never see him now,” 
Mme. Verdurin grows richer and richer. And how ad- 
mirable, in its severe snobbishness, is the scene when Ver- 
durin tries to apologise to Charlus because he has not taken 
his hostess in : 

““*“ What were you going to tell me?’ interrupted M. de 
Charlus. . . .. Only that we put you on the left,’ replied 
M. Verdurin. M. de Charlus, with a comprehending, genial, 
insolent smile, replied: ‘Why! That is not of the slightest 
importance—here !’ And he gave a little laugh that was all 
his own—a laugh that came to him probably from some 
Bavarian or Lorraine grandmother, who herself had inherited 
it, in identical form, from an ancestress, so that it had been 
sounding now, without change, for not a few centuries in little 
old-fashioned European courts, and one could relish its precise 
quality, like that of certain musical instruments that have 
now grown rare. ... ‘ But,’ M. Verdurin explained, stung 
by his laugh, ‘ we did it on purpose. I attach no importance 
whatever to titles of nobility,’ he went on, with that con- 
temptuous smile which I have seen so many people I have known 

. assume when they spoke of anything they did not possess, 
before others, who thus, they supposed, would be prevented 
from using that particualr advantage to crow over them. ‘ But, 
don’t you see, since we happened to have M. de Cambremer 
here, and he is a Marquis, while you are only a Baron.’... 
‘Pardon me,’ M. de Charlus reproved with an arrogant air to 
the astonished Verdurin, ‘I am also Duc de Brabant, Damoi- 
seau de Montargus, Prince d’Oléren, de Carency, de Viarregio 
and des Dunes. Please do not distress yourself,’ he concluded, 
resuming his subtle smile which spread itself over these final 
words: ‘I could see at a glance you were not accustomed to 
society.’ ”’ 

The translation of these volumes shows no falling off from 
the high standard Mr. Scott-Moncrieff set himself at the 
beginning: with the issue of these new volumes we are in 
sight of the conclusion of the English translation of a work 
which, whatever its faults, has had and will continue to 
leave an impression on modern fiction only comparable 
to the influence of ‘‘ Clarissa’’ in its day and of Scott’s 
Waverley Novels in theirs. Three more of the part3, into 
which the original was divided, remain to be published in 
English; and I understand that the version of ‘“ La 
Prisonniére ’’ is already in the press. 

R. ROBERTS. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY—AND 
AFTER.* 


Revolt produces its own reaction, and the boomerang 
of criticism returns upon the thrower. Signs are every- 
where multiplying that the Victorian age, which our clever 
young rebels thought they had safely buried, is proving 
a very lively corpse and looks like outliving many of its 
own funeral attenders. Here are three more books paying 
tribute to what each of their writers frankly pronounces 
to have been perhaps the greatest epoch in our history. 
Another critic, Mr. E. E. Kellett, recently compared the 
detractors of the nineteenth century with the fox that 
had lost his tail. This fox, it will be remembered, in order 

* “ English Thought in the Nineteenth Century.’”’ By D. C. 
Somervell. 6s. (Methuen.)—‘‘ Architects of the New Age.” 
By Harold Bellman. 3s. 6d. (Sampson Low.)—‘‘ The Ordeal 
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to hide his jealousy of the other foxes, assumed a pose 
of superiority and vaunted his defect as a virtue. The 
temptation to condemn qualities which one does not oneself 
possess is not, unfortunately, limited to foxes; it is a 
common human weakness. The poet, for example, who 
cannot himself be musical evolves a criticism which preaches 
that music in verse is outmoded; and there can be 
little doubt that much of the superficial deprecation of 
“‘ Victorianism ’’ has been made in this spirit. We have 
cited a writer with whom we are not immediately dealing ; 
but Professor Gilbert Murray, in 
his new book that lies before us, 
makes the same point as Mr. 
Kellett. Discussing Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s disgust for the moral 
earnestness of Gladstone or Dr. 
Arnold, Professor Murray says 
that one seems to see in it “‘ the 
resentment of an overtired man 
against a muscular and energetic 
working companion.” This, he 
continues, is an element in the 
modern criticism of the last 
century to be borne in mind and 
liberally discounted, ‘‘ because, 
after all, it is the resentment of 
the inferior against the superior 
for being superior.”’ 

The Victorian age had its de- 
fects and limitations. But in 
Many ways our own age cuts but 
a poor figure by comparison. A 
mere scanning of the index of 
Mr. Somervell’s book, with its 
impressive list of ‘‘ giants,’”’ sug- 
gests a flowering of energy and 
genius such as our country has 
not seen before orsince. It would 
be easy to criticise Mr. Somer- 
vell’s volume for what it is not. 
It is obviously impossible to 
survey other than cursorily the 
whole intellectual life of the nine- Photo by E. Brooks Hughes. 
teenth century in two hundred 
and fifty pages. But Mr. Somervell has performed his task 
as well as it would be possible to do it, a notable feature of 
his book being the number of minor and half forgotten, 
as well as famous, figures whom he introduces to illustrate 
the characteristic trends of Victorian thought. The not 
too advanced student will find the work a handy encyclo- 
pedia in little ; while its value for the general reader lies 
in the vivid reminder which it gives him that the Victorian 
effort, which the modern legend of ‘‘ complacency ’’ has 
attempted to represent as a single tendency, was, after all, 
infinitely and bewilderingly varied. 

Mr. Bellman makes no claim to criticism or reinter- 
pretation. His unpretentious little book is a series of 
short biographical studies of John Bright, Abraham Lincoln, 
Louis Kossuth, Mazzini and Tolstoy. Delivered originally 
in the form of lectures to Brotherhood and Adult School 
meetings, his essays are succinct and picturesque sum- 
maries, admirably calculated to interest and inspire young 
readers. As Mr. Bellman remarks, his five ‘‘ Victorian ”’ 
giants are still very much alive, while ‘“‘ already many of 
the figures which loomed so largely upon the red horizon 
of Armageddon have passed into the limbo of the for- 
gotten.” 

Much of Professor Murray’s book, which formed the 
Halley Stewart Lectures for 1928, is devoted to an appre- 
ciation of the Victorian age. On balance, he holds that 
it compares more than ‘favourably with our own; but, 
with his usual sure instinct, he penetrates to its one real 
weakness. The nineteenth century had ‘ the defect that 
belongs naturally to its great virtue. It was so creative 
that it forgot to criticise. It was so sanguine that it 
overlooked flaws and dangers ; so confident in its achieve- 
ments that it preferred to acquiesce in a comfortable faith 


rather than vex its spirit with the search for a strictly 
consistent philosophy.’’ Or, as Mr. Somervell puts it, the 
Victorian era was one of such rapid expansion of ideas 
that it had not time fully to consider their application. 
Thus, amid a general development for good, certain evil 
things crept inadvertently in, and among these, in politics, 
was the idea of the Sovereign State, a worship of which 
heresy threatens, if unchecked, to undermine all the fine 
civilising work of the last hundred years. Surveying in 
detail the progress of the League of Nations up to date, 
Professor Murray writes far from 
hopelessly. In his opinion, the 
miracle is that the League has so 
far achieved, not so little, but so 
much. At the same time he im- 
presses upon us the difficulties 
ahead, and joins with Mr. Somer- 
vell in urging that the main task 
for our own day lies in the prac- 
tical application of those ideals 
which the nineteenth century has 
bequeathed to us in such rich 
abundance. 
GILBERT THOMAS. 


IRELAND.* 


In his foreword to this, the last 
probably of Donn Byrne’s books, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, in his genial 
way, endeavours to account for 
its author’s popularity, not only 
here but in America. He himself 
was first attracted by Byrne’s 
picturesque name; then the 
vividness of ‘‘ Messer Marco Polo”’ 
excited his interest; then the 
author himself, tall, handsome, 
with ‘‘a classic regularity of 
feature,’ his unpretentiousness 
and winning manner aided by the 

Donn Byrne. Irish accent which, amid many 
changes of fortune and residence, 

remained true to type, Byrne: himself made such an 
immediate appeal to Mr. O’Connor that thereafter his 


recollections of him, as of his books, were pleasant in every 


way. Whether Mr. O’Connor read those books as they 
appeared, and were hailed delightedly by the large group 
of Americans ‘‘ who read voraciously’’ modern novels 
about the country of their more or less distant origin, he 
does not say; his foreword may suggest that he did not, 
but in relation to them he allows his kindly pen to make 
one critical reference that other admirers of Byrne and 
his work will hardly dispute. Personally Mr. O’Connor 
finds himself so much of a realist, and so intimate with the 


dark as well as the good side of Ireland, that Donn Byrne’s . 


pictures of that country hardly make the same appeal to 
him ‘‘ as to those who know it less from the inside.’”” The 
land bathed in poetry and universal goodwill, ‘‘ of wander- 
ing and popular bards and romantic love,’’ is not quite 
the Ireland of his knowledge and memory, so with the best 
will in life he cannot accept Byrne’s glowing pictures of 
the rock whence he was hewn as complete. No, indeed. 
Just that is perhaps the criticism, differently worded 
maybe, that comes at once in attempting any estimate 
worth while of Byrne’s work. ‘‘ However, there it was,” 
writes Mr. O’Connor, dismissing an uncongenial matter; 
Mr. Donn Byrne had found his public.” 

Are we then to assume—what I am certain Mr. O’Connor 
does not even imply—that for sake of finding a public, Don 
Byrne, in his pictures of Ireland as presented in his books, 
sacrificed artistic truth? No. He was one of the last 
men deliberately, or even consciously, to do such a thing. 
He loved his country fervently, with a passion almost 


* “Treland, The Rock Whence I Was Hewn.” By Donn 
Byrne. 5s. (Sampson Low.) 
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blinding; and his picturing of the country, its life and 
people, in this book and that, was coloured by that love. 
By temperament, perhaps also by training, he was a 
romantic, a sentimentalist if you will, one who preferred 
light and colour and stir and laughter to the dark realities 
of everyday existence here on a planet not yet come to 
the millennium. The Ireland he saw and preferred to see 
was no place of the grim realists, poor, wild, disaffected 
often, turbulent sometimes, a land of dreary little villages 
and unprosperous towns, of mud cabins, middens by the 
highway, ragged children with the pigs and fowls in the 
gutters; a land where it is always raining and where, as 
some will tell, marriage and giving in marriage is mostly 
a matter of arrangement. Doubtless Byrne in his constant 
journeying to and fro saw the middens and the cabins, 
but he turned his eyes from them. What he saw and 
delighted in were not the dour realities at his feet, the 
things which Mr. O’Connor and many another remember ; 
his sanguine nature could ignore all that and lift up his 
head to the everlasting stars, to the clouds and the hills 
with their raths and fairy rings, and those wandering 
bards piping of romantic love among them. So his books 
are full of high colour, the pomp of fine words, the atmo- 
sphere of the ideal. They are none the worse for that. 
But we must be careful to take them for what they are, 
and are worth. They do picture Ireland, the Ireland many 
an exile dreams of and longs for, the country of song and 
legend and ould ancient knowledge; their worth is not 
real, not what we call true; it is poetical in its prosaic 
way, romantic, coloured with sentiment. What Byrne 
sought was not truth but the glamour of truth. We may 
love him because of that, because of our visions and desires. 
Yet his art fails in that it misses truth. 

In this little book we have Donn Byrne probably at 
his best. Quietly, quickly, with little exaggeration he 
takes us about Ireland, describing, explaining, recording 
notable and striking things, occasionally allowing himself 
the luxury of gentle criticism. He has many pleasant 
things to say about his people, their simplicity of life 
and kindliness of disposition and manners and speech ; 
and generally all that he testifies is true. Ireland indeed 
is, thanks be, one of the best places in the world, good to 
live in, good to live for and remember. Perhaps a few 
readers of his record may feel aggrieved at some of Byrne’s 
summary judgments: that Kingstown is vulgar, that 
Bray is ‘“‘a pretty little coast town,”’ that Belfast “ is 
about as Irish a city as Paisley is,’’ and Dublin ‘“ now a 
city of despair.’’ Also it may be supposed that not every 
lover of Ireland will agree that ‘‘ the broad-bosomed, 
majestic Shannon ’”’ is being throttled for trivial reasons, 
or that Parnell can be dismissed as ‘‘ a penniless political 
adventurer to whom Ireland gave a career and a living, 
and who let down his country for some woman.” It 
comes easy to make such assertions. Byrne wrote them 
without malice, thoughtlessly, his pen carrying him away. 
They can readily be forgiven. Men of Byrne’s nature are 
all too rare. In face of the tragedy which ended his life 
with such untimeliness, we can only bow to fate and wish 
him good rest. ‘‘ Husheen! Husho! Now I am in my 
sleeping, and don’t waken 

SHAN BULLOCK, 


A NEW DAWN.* 


The day of hectic youth is over—the day when young 
people were represented as plunging madly into the vortex 
of dissipation and emerging with shattered ideals and 
exhausted minds, sated with vice and calling loudly for 
some helping hand to guide them once more into the 
paths of peace. It is interesting to speculate whether 
the pendulum has swung the other way, and to imagine the 
effect of a literature of uplift. There are not wanting 

* “The Rich Young Man.” By G. M. Attenborough. 
(Cassells.)—‘‘ My Friend Pierrot.’’ By Dorothy Buck. (Chap- 
man & Hall.)—‘‘ Southernwood.’”’ By Pamela Hamilton. 


(Longmans.)—‘‘ Maelstrom.’’ By George C. Foster. (Herbert 
Jenkins.) 7s. 64. each. 


indications that such a revival is on the way, and we are 
inclined to regard the present batch of novels as heralding 
the new era. Certainly nothing could be much cleaner 
than the morals set before us in these pages. The disciples 
of ‘‘ The Green Hat”’ will not be too much shocked at the 
adventures of the pleasant people here introduced. Yet 
these four books are remarkable in that all the troubles 
befalling the characters are produced, by what would to 
ordinary mortals appear as good fortune. To this quixotic 
group, which has little else in common, mundane blessings 
operate as misfortunes. 

In ‘“‘ The Rich Young Man’”’ Samela Mallassy is loved 
by the wealthy youth Roy, but finds his riches an in- 
superable barrier to affection. This book is the study of 
a bright, illusive personality described with considerable 
sympathy and understanding, and with a nice sense of 
the value of background and accessories. The elfin charm 
ascribed to Samela has been in fairly comfortable supply 
since Miss Margaret Kennedy raised the ‘‘ Nymph ”’ loan 
in 1924, but her sensitive nobility of soul and quiet strength 
of fibre are Miss Attenborough’s exclusive creation. The 
story is well told despite a rather involved and repetitive 
method of narration. Miss Attenborough’s sense of humour 
and flair for epigrams, however, fully redeem these slight 
drawbacks, and if ‘“‘ The Rich Young Man’”’ fails in 
conviction, it is because the theme is too high to gain 
credit, not because the author is unequal to her task. 

There is almost a plethora of heroism in ‘‘ My Friend 
Pierrot,’’ by Miss Dorothy Buck. Here too people are 
ready to throw away their substance in order to make 
themselves more worthy of the beloved object; but here 
in addition we have brave men bearing the stigma of 
cowards, because they will not admit to disabling wounds. 
We have worldly women helping their rivals’ happiness, 
needy women pushing on younger and less accomplished 
adventuresses. In fact it speaks much for Miss Buck’s 
art that she makes these varieties of generosity believable 
for the length of a novel; but the scenes are unfolded 
with a light and happy touch, the characters are well 
realised and solidly drawn, and there is a never failing 
supply of episode to counterbalance any improbabilities, 
and provide an excellent entertainment. Altogether it 
is not too much to say that if Miss Buck could have 
restrained herself sufficiently to prevent a comedy becom- 
ing an extravaganza, her story would have left nothing to 
be desired. We cannot however believe in a hero who 
during the War does liaison work while his regiment is out 
of the line, rejoining it for battle fighting ; who hides from 
his family when he has his arms shot off, who will not 
claim payment of a debt to save himself from starva- 
tion, and who implores a rich girl not to marry him because 
he needs help. Luckily the veteran is spared this blow, 
and he and the lady of his choice settle down to support 
life on the proceeds of the ancestral estate, which he is 
enabled to sell, by the opportune death of an old servant. 
Otherwise—‘‘ One doesn’t do these things ”’ ! 

A note of slightly chastened philanthropy runs through 
““Southernwood,’’ by Miss Pamela Hamilton. Miss 
Hamilton has a firm grasp on the mentality of the too 
prosperous young woman. Her delineation of Barry 
Cunningham, selfish andidle, is a sound piece of work, 
and the best thing in a book which suffers from a rigid 
yet imperfectly formulated thesis. Miss Hamilton con- 
tends that sorrows must be borne, not disregarded, and 
that there is no self-realisation except in service to others. 
Unfortunately the rather trite doctrine is not redeemed 
by originality of treatment. The writer’s hold on her 
material is not evenly maintained, which results in some 
repetition and an over-insistence on certain pet theories. 
However, there is no lack of technique, and the atmosphere 
of the East End mission house, with its cheerful, single- 
minded workers, is admirably reproduced. Miss Hamilton is 
more successful with characters and events, when she records 
what may have been her own experience, than when she 
tries to use them as illustrations for speculation. ‘‘ Southern- 
wood ”’ we feel has been a labour of love, and should reap 
its own reward in the response it must awake in many 
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leisured people. In addition we should like to hint a hope 
that the authoress will next time do justice to her powers 
by allowing her characters a little more elbow-room. 

‘“‘ Maelstrom,’’ by George C. Foster, differs from the 
preceding volumes in being almost exclusively propaganda. 
Mr. Foster has put in a vigorous appeal to vote conservative, 
backing his request with unobtrusive statistics, and keep- 
ing a wary eye on the requirements of his novel. It is doubt- 
ful if a book with a purpose can ever afford quite the same 
enjoyment as one that is art for art’s sake, but grant that 
Mr. Foster’s undeviating purpose is the overthrow of the 
Labour Party and the rest is excellent. The movement is 
unfaltering. Mr. Foster’s enthusiasm fortunately is not 
confined to politics, and the imaginative portions of the 
novel are written with convincing zest. The war scenes, 
admittedly difficult, reveal a clear appreciation of the 
futility of combat; and the absence of hostility between 
the opposing units is cleverly emphasised. ‘‘ Maelstrom ”’ 
comes as a timely testimonial to the existing Government, 
and Mr. Foster is to be congratulated on the skill with 
which he has blended a political manifesto and a story of 
strong human interest. 

The use of such words as “‘ readable ’’ and “ entertain- 
ing ’’ is always to be deprecated, but any better sounding 
equivalent might be unhesitatingly applied to the above- 
mentioned tales. There is a freshness and _ straight- 
forwardness about this batch which makes a welcome 
change from the glut of pseudo-daring and complex writings 
that have flooded the literary market since the War. 
We salute each of the respective authors on an unqualified 
achievement. 

BARBARA MAXWELL. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD’S SPEECHES.* 


Lacking the vital, illuminating quality of personal sight 
and hearing, there is generally about a book of reprinted 
speeches a faded flavour—as of the theatre after the curtain 
is down and the lights are out: but Lord Birkenhead is 
an exception to the rule, for there is a vitality—an aggres- 
siveness, even an insolence at times—in Lord Birkenhead’s 
personality that survives in his printed speeches and re- 
lieves them from the tedium of oratory at second hand. 
For he has always been arresting, incisive, and daring. 
Even in his maiden speech in the House of Commons in 
1906 he ignored all precedents for the novice by carrying 
vigorous war into the opposite ranks. He treated the 
Liberals to persiflage : ‘‘ The votes polled at the last election 
for Liberal, Labour, and Nationalist candidates were 
3,300,000, while those polled for tariff reform candidates 
and other gentlemen sitting around me were 2,500,000.” 
{‘‘ No! Not true.”’] ‘I gather that it is suggested that 
my figures are wrong.’”’ [‘‘ Yes.”’] ‘‘ They very probably 
are. I took them from The Liberal Magazine.’’ He proved 
Mr. Lloyd George to be wrong when he ill-advisedly inter- 
rupted him : “‘ It is far easier, if one has a strong stomach, 
to suggest to simple rustics, as the President of the Board 
of Trade did, that, if the Tories came into power, they 
would introduce slavery on the hills of Wales.” [Mr. 
Lloyd George : ‘‘I did not say that.’”’] ‘‘ The right hon. 
gentleman would no doubt be extremely anxious to forget 
it if he could; but anticipating a temporary lapse of 
memory, I have in my hand The Manchester Guardian of 
January 16th, 1906, which contains a report of his speech. 
The right hon. gentleman said : ‘ What would they say to 
introducing Chinamen at a shilling a day into the Welsh 
quarries ? Slavery on the hills of Wales.’ ’’ Most startling 
of all his proceedings, he reintroduced the Latin tag into 
that uncultured assembly—just as if he were speaking in 
the days of Fox and Pitt or Gladstone: a two-edged 
weapon indeed to use in 1906. 

Lord Birkenhead has always been strenuously opposed 
to the franchise for women, and in speaking against the 
Parliamentary Franchise (Women) Bill of 1910 he very 
rightly predicated : 


* “The Speeches of Lord Birkenhead.’’ With a Preface by 
the Right Hon. Lord Hugh Cecil. 12s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


“ For generations it has been recognised that no man has an 
abstract right to vote. The theory that there is such a thing 
in existence as a right to a vote is as dead as Rousseau. A vote 
is not a right. It never was a right. It is a capacity which is 
given on approved public grounds to such sections of citizens 
as, in the opinion of the whole State, are likely to exercise that 
quality with benefit to the community taken as a whole.” 


He foresaw that the feminine franchise would lead to the 
right of women to sit as members in the House of Commons 
and the further battle (yet to be waged) for their consequent 
right to fill the highest executive offices of the State. That 
prospect he strongly reprobated : 

“The most appalling sign of all to those who believe this 
will be a prodigious misfortune is the levity with which the 
substance of everything womanhood enjoys to-day, and has 
enjoyed for centuries, is to be sacrificed to the shadow... . 
I am far from suggesting that respect would go . . . but I do 
believe that all that has been regarded in the past as being 
most characteristic and of the greatest value to the country in 
true womanly character would be degraded, if not destroyed, 
by the proposals of this Bill. . . . I do not wish to decry the 
claim of women to intellectual distinction . . . but I venture 
to say that the sum total of human happiness, knowledge, and 
achievement, would have been almost unaffected if Sappho 
had never sung, if Joan of Arc had never fought, if Siddons 
had never played, and if George Eliot had never written. At the 
same time, without the true functions of womanhood faithfully 
discharged throughout the ages, the very existence of the race 
and the tenderest and most sacred influences which animate 
mankind would have disappeared.” 


The argument advanced here is not very sound or logical, 
for it might be retorted that any specified male poet, 
soldier, actor, and novelist had left human happiness and 
knowledge unaffected. 

Lord Birkenhead is perhaps at his best in his non- 
political speeches, such as those on Gray’s Inn and Walter 
Scott, for these give full evidence of his reading and culture. 
He demonstrates a wonderful devotion to Scott : “‘ I may 
claim what I think few men in this room can assert that, 
before I went to Oxford more than thirty years ago, I had 
read every one of Scott’s novels at least three times ; and 
I do not believe that one quinquennium has passed without 
my re-reading them all within the period.’’ His tribute to 
Scott is a fine and noble one ; and it is pleasant to know 
that there is at least one living statesman and man of affairs 
who has some love for literature and the beauty of things 
not allied to financial gain and publicity. 

S. M. EL is. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE.* 


In dealing with a member of a distinguished family it 
is well to particularise. Professor Haldane, the author of 
this book, is the brother of the late Viscount Haldane and 
the father of J. B. S. Haldane, Reader in Biochemistry in 
the University of Cambridge. He combines the scientific 
interests of his son with the philosophic bent of his brother. 

In these Gifford Lectures he pursues a quest which is 
almost as old as the human race. He tries to find the 
meaning of human experience: tries to give some sort of 
logical coherency to “‘ all this unintelligible world.”” This 
is no easy matter. Indeed it is getting harder and harder 
every day. The increase in our knowledge brings more 
and more items into the problem, and makes it increasingly 
difficult to find a general solution. Thales, the earliest of 
the Greek philosophers, is reported by Diogenes Laertius to 
have written two books dealing with the equinox and the 
solstice. He said that he confined himself to those two 
topics because they were the only things that were difficult. 
Those were happy days for the philosopher. Difficulties 
fall thick upon him to-day. 

In the earlier days the problem of philosophy was to 
explain the universe as it appeared to the plain man. It 
was assumed that things are what they seem; that the 
greenness of the grass is in the grass itself and is not a 
quality engendered in the brain or the mind of the man who 
looks at it. It was assumed that man is a creative agent 

* “ The Sciences and Philosophy.” Gifford Lectures, Univer- 


sity of Glasgow, 1927 and 1928. By J. S. Haldane. 15s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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and really initiates some of the events of the universe. 
The philosopher in fact had to come to terms with the 
man in the street. The situation is now changed. The 
philosopher has now to come to terms with the scientist 
as well—or rather the scientists. For the scientists are 
not only in disagreement with the man in the street, but 
in disagreement among themselves. The physicist inter- 
prets reality in one way, the biologist in another, and the 
psychologist in yet another. And the philosopher has to 
harmonise all their views. 

The inconsistencies are neither slight nor superficial : 
they are to be found in the most fundamental principles 
and axioms. Even within the same science there is often 
a manifest clash of concepts. There is, as Sir William 
Bragg has recently been pointing out, one theory of light, 
the undulatory theory, which explains one set of facts, 
and another theory, the corpuscular theory, which explains 
another set of facts. Each seems true within its own 
realm, but aS an ultimate explanation neither will suffice. 
Again, the laws which govern the atomic world of protons 
and electrons seem quite inconsistent with the laws that 
govern the planets and the stars. If the material universe 
is a machine driven by blind forces, we cannot explain the 
machine as a whole, we can only explain it in bits. 

The inadequacy of a mechanical interpretation of the 
universe is one of the truths which Dr. Haldane drives 
home with great cogency. His argument runs something 
like this: Mechanical theories cannot explain life—the 
unconscious life of planets and animals ; still less can they 
explain the conscious life of man, that creature of ‘‘ large 
discourse, looking before and after.’’ A machine, when 
injured, cannot mend itself as the human body can. Nor is 
it in any way possible for two machines to produce a third. 
And even when we fully accept biological laws as distinct 
from physical laws we still fail to give any sort of explana- 
tion of the facts of human consciousness. New principles 
are needed to explain interest, values and responsibilities. 
When these new principles are reached we can, though this 
demands an act of faith, extend them to the realm of facts 
covered by physics and biology. Explanation of fact 
should come from above, not from below. 

Although this book shows marked traces of the influence 
of Hegel the author does not accept Hegel’s idealistic 
philosophy. He calls himself a realist, but reality is to 
him not the physical universe as conceived by Newton and 
his followers (this he regards as an abstraction, and conse- 
quently unreal) but rather the spiritual universe of interest 
and values. ‘‘ The real world,’’ he tells us, “‘ is the spiritual 
world of values, and these values are in ultimate analysis 
nothing but the manifestation of the Supreme Spiritual 
Reality called, in the language of religion, God.” 

Professor Haldane has given us a noble conception of 
the universe. Whether it is a true conception or not, who 
shall say? It is different in many respects from those 
given by Gifford lecturers of the past, and it is not very 
rash to predict that it will be found to differ from those 
which will be given by Gifford lecturers in the future. Let 
me quote from another book which I have been reading 
to-day—Charles Richet’s ‘‘ L’Homme Impuissant,’’ trans- 
lated by Lloyd Harvey: “If a butterfly blunders by 
mistake into a theatre, it sees a succession of strange 
pictures unfolding before its eyes, but it does not under- 
stand in the least what they mean. We are like this poor 
dazed butterfly.’’ It is manifest however that a few 
butterflies are less dazed than the rest, and that Professor 
Haldane is among those few. 

P. B. BALLARD. 


MEXICO AS IT IS.* 


It might be thought that a volume of 664 pages, exclud- 
ing 25 pages of bibliography, that is to say about 750 sources 
of information, would be a trifle stodgy ; but Mr. Gruening 
has succeeded in presenting us with one of the most vivid 
pictures of Mexico that we have ever come across. What 


* “Mexico and Its Heritage.’’ By Ernest Gruening. 21s. 
(Stanley Paul.) 


he does not know about the subject is certainly not worth 
knowing; and as Mexico’s part in the world’s story 
remains problematic, we cannot afford to disregard it. 
Neither are we inclined to do so, for there are few countries 
which exercise a similar fascination. Mr. Gruening illus- 
trates his theme with a great variety of delicious tales, 
so that one begins to fear that he will concentrate upon the 
trees and not observe the forest. But the tales are of such 
a quality and so thoroughly Mexican that we revel in them, 
whatever be the consequences. To illustrate the operations 
of trade unions, we are told a good many things, for example, 
in the section devoted to the stage. A French theatrical 
company arrived in Mexico. The prompters’ union, the 
Union Mexicana de Apuntadores, sent two of their number. 
Anxious to please, the manager accepted them and gave 
them the libretto. They had no French and of course 
could not be of any use; but they had to be paid, for that 
was the rule of their union. This union tyranny was to 
be observed in 1927, when the Sunday performance of a 
famous band in the beautiful Chapultepec Park gave rise 
to an incident. A song of Fernandez Esperon was on the 
programme, and when the white-haired leader, Miguel Lerdo 
de Tejada, espied in the audience that most popular of com- 
posers he invited him, with a few graceful words, to conduct 
his own composition, which he did amid great enthusiasm. 
But Sefior Lerdo was fined thirty pesos and each member 
of the orchestra five pesos, because Esperon did not belong 
to their union, but to another one, the Union of Authors. 
A young man approached an establishment conducted by 
foreigners, suggesting its need for a brass sign which he 
offered to make. The owner told him no sign was wanted. 
Nevertheless a few days later the worker in brass returned 
with one; the firm’s name was wrongly spelt, but he 
demanded fifty pesos, and when payment was refused the 
Junta de Conciliacion found for the young man and his 
union. A police squad came to make the necessary im- 
poundage ; and the next day, in order to avoid trouble, 
the fifty pesos were paid. 

But everything in Mexico is not humorous, as one can 
read in that section of this encyclopedic book entitled 
“Immunity of Political Murderers.”” Not a week seems 
to pass without its bloody and sordid encounter, so that the 
Universal, a Mexican newspaper, scarcely exaggerated when 
it published a cartoon showing a deputy defending the 
validity of his election in the following words: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, my credentials are indisputable; proof thereof is 
that yesterday my opponent was killed.’ It is impossible 
to enforce the law among the lawmakers. Though carry- 
ing arms into the national congress and into the State 
legislatures is forbidden, it is nevertheless done almost 
without exception. Luis Ramirez Corzo on his way to 
assume—he did not assume it—the governorship of Chiapas, 
that delightful, tropical State, said to the author of this 
book that he did not feel dressed unless wearing a pistol. 
Yet there is often something of the Renaissance about a 
Mexican politician or statesman. Zuno of Jalisco, for 
example, kills his foes, but is at the same time a liberal 
patron of the arts. On the palatial residence he built for 
himself he employed at generous stipends struggling artists 
—his taste is excellent—and the resulting edifice is not 
merely a monument to corruption but to the Mexican 
Renaissance in art of this period. 

To say that our author is minutely acquainted with 
Mexican affairs is to put it mildly. Every aspect of them 
appears to have engaged his attention, and the enormous 
number of foot-notes show that he is prepared to stand 
by his statements. These foot-notes, by the way, are not 
as a rule more than a few words in length, so that the reader 
is not oppressed by them. One must be deeply grateful 
to Mr. Gruening, for he has given us a book which is more 
amusing than a great many novels, and more grisly also, 
while at the same time we receive most excellent instruction. 
The past, present and future of that strange land, Mexico, 
lies before us. And let it not be thought that Mr. Gruening 
does nothing but denounce abuses; on the contrary he 
goes out of his way to bestow praise, when that is possible. 
Read, for example, his account of the Senorita Soledad 
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Gonzalez, private secretary to 
President Calles—and appar- 
ently, judging from a photo- 
graph, she accomplishes her 
secretarial duties while stand- 
ing up and being dictated to. 
Another remarkable woman, 
Senora Carillo, of Yucatan, 
received 4,576 votes for a seat 
in the chamber against her 
opponent’s 56, but her cre- 
dentials were thrown out. She 
asked a senator why the im- 
portant question of equal 
suffrage had been left indefinite 
in the Constitution, though 
many were in favour of it. 
“To tell you the truth, my 
friend,’”’ said the senator, ‘‘ we 
were so drunk that we really 
did not know what we were 
doing.”’ 
HENRY BAERLEIN. 


CONSERVATIVE 
IDEALS.* 


With a General Election, 
which is likely to be a more 
than usually strenuous contest, in the offing, it is natural 
that politicians of the more thoughtful sort should feel 
impelled to restate the positions of their various parties. 
A flood of pamphlets, blue, yellow and red, is doubtless 
upon us. Mr. Arthur Bryant’s little book is however 
something more than a piéce d’occasion: he analyses the 
fundamentals of his creed. Conservatism, to those to 
whom it is more than a mere badge of a respectable position 
in society, is something very much more than a programme. 
It is an article of faith, held, one might almost say, mys- 
tically. Both Burke and Disraeli, the two great prophets 
of the modern Conservative, were essentially mystics. 
They both belonged to mystical races. 

The Conservative creed has of course often been ex- 
pounded before, but never probably with greater lucidity 
than by Mr. Bryant; not even by Lord Hugh Cecil, whose 
essay in the Home University Library, which Mr. Bryant 
quotes with just admiration, has become almost a classic. 
Mr. Bryant, to whom Lord Melchett (the most prominent 
and important convert to Conservatism since Mr. Churchill), 
and Colonel John Buchan stand sponsors, writes confessedly 
for the plain man. He does not pretend not to be a 
propagandist. Nor is there any reason why he should, 
for the sincere believer is bound to wish to persuade others 
to his belief. And Mr. Bryant’s sincerity is obvious. 
It will give his book an appeal even to those who do not 
endorse its doctrine and are too closely wedded to other 
views to be converted by it. 

The arrangement of Mr. Bryant’s chapters is admirable. 
He starts with first principles, explaining what, to the 
convinced and thoughtful Conservative, Conservatism in 
. essence is—a faith in the value of tradition and human 
experience, a respect for the institutions which have 
grown gradually with the growth of the people. He does 
not deny the necessity, indeed the inevitability, of change, 
but he holds that changes should be made with caution, as 
it were with reluctance; never for their own sake but 
in carefully considered correspondence with the slow 
movement of the time spirit, that Zeitgeist which used, in 
the days of Matthew Arnold, to be so favourite a topic of 
conversation. It is the opposite temper to the urge of the 
old Radical and the modern Socialist ‘“‘ to change this sorry 
scheme of things entire.’”” The Conservative in fact refuses 
to accept it as a dogma that the scheme of things is sorry. 
He is no Pangloss; he does not maintain that whatever 
is is right. But he prefers a known fact to a dubious 


* “ The Spirit of Conservatism.’’ By Arthur Bryant. 2s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


Mr. Arthur Bryant. 


From a painting by J. G. Hookham. 


hypothesis, and refuses to make a leap into a dark which 
is bound to be full of danger and is not unlikely to enshroud 
disaster. 

“The Conservative also sees the flaws in existing ways of 
life, but knows that nothing can with safety be changed quickly. 
He lives in a world, not of miracles, but of growth (which is 
itself a miracle, though a slow one). The injustice, the cruelty, 
the suffering of life hurt him as deeply as they do the Radical, 
but he sees that their roots are deep in human nature. . 

“It is for political Conservatism to teach men to look for 
the latent wisdom in their institutions, to shun anarchy and to 
prefer the slowness of time to arb‘trary change. To turn things 
transient into things enduring—this is the task of the Tory.” 


The difficulty of this position is of course the difficulty 
of perceiving when change has become a natural necessity ; 
for every change, however carefully considered and 
cautiously made, must in the end be sudden. The “ stream 
of tendency cannot be continuously expressed in legisla- 
tion ; it can only be periodically caught up. Creative 
evolution is an ideal, not practical politics. Mr. Bryant 
admits this difficulty, and that the leaders of his party 
have not always overcome it, citing the notorious instance 
of the Liverpool administration after Waterloo. Perhaps 
he does not sufficiently envisage the problem of honest 
differences of opinion among the Conservatives themselves 
as to when the change has become due, differences which 
find expression in the intransigence of a Canning, a Young 
England movement or the creation of a Fourth Party. 
But such minutie of analysis are hardly to be looked for 
in a brief pamphlet. 

From general ideas Mr. Bryant proceeds to the more 
particular aspects of his subject. He discusses the Con- 
servative attitude towards justice and liberty ; towards our 
national institutions—the Crown, Parliament and the 
Church ; towards industry and agriculture; towards the 
problems of Empire, foreign policy and national defence. 
This is hardly the place for a detailed criticism of his views. 
They are the views, propounded with no little eloquence 
and charm of style, of the orthodox modern Conservative 
who has accepted the principle of democratic government 
and the paramount importance of industry in our national 
life, but is equally opposed to the unfettered individualism 
of the old Manchester school of Radicalism, to the bureau- 
cratic tendencies of the later Liberals, and to the nationalis- 
ing ideals of the Labour Party. He is largely in accord 
with Mr. Baldwin’s government as to practical measures, 
and his suggestions for the immediate future are on the 
main lines of the programme which the Prime Minister has 
recently put forward. FRANCIS BICKLEY. 
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ARMS AND THE MAN.* 


The old glamour is gone from war, and the old swagger 
from the soldier. As the weapons with which they are 
sent to butcher each other have become more brutally 
murderous than anything known to the worst type of 
barbarians, the fighting men have grown more thoughtful, 
rational, homely and humane. Read these two books, 
“The Path of Glory’”’ and “ All Quiet on the Western 
Front,’’ and their stories of the dogged heroism of ordinary 
men in face of such vast and terrible destruction and 
death as was never dreamt of in the past, and you feel 
that the doings of godlike Homeric and Virgilian heroes 
seem by comparison as pretentious and almost as harmless 
as the trumpetings and struttings of a stage army. 

Mr. George Blake! takes as his central figure the big, 
bovine, raw Highlander, Col Macaulay. When war comes, 
Col does not feel it any particular concern of his, but he 
has a passion for the pipes, and the prospect of becoming 
one of its pipers draws him to enlist in a Scottish regiment. 
His close friend, John Macleod, joins up for the same 
reason, but they soon find, to their bewilderment, there 
is not to be much pipe-playing and they are being ruth- 
lessly drilled and transformed into capable fighting-men. 
The hard, squalid life of the training camp, with occasional 
diversions ; the patrolling ot bridges, gas-works, roads, 
the precautions taken against spies during Zeppelin raids, 
and at last the embarkation, the voyage to some unknown 
goal, the landing at Gallipoli, and the share they had in 
the confused, tragically terrible fighting there—these 
things, the characters of Col and Macleod and various of 
their comrades, and their relations to each other, are 
pictured with a most minute and graphic realism. If you 
did not know that Mr. Blake had himself served at Gallipoli 
you would guess it, from the intimately detailed, matter- 
of-fact manner in which the chaotic battles, the casual 
heroism and self-sacrifice, the horrors and humours of that 
disastrous campaign are described. The episode of Col’s 
love and marriage, while he is training, and his subsequent 
awakening to the truth about his wife, and his drastic, 
ruthless handling of the situation, leavens the big world- 
drama with a drab, little domestic drama that is of far 
more importance to the man concerned. The whole thing 
is told with a mingled irony and pity and grim humour ; 
I have read many war books but none whose story has 
taken stronger hold on me, or whose stark truth and 
poignance have impressed me more than this. 

In “‘ All Quiet on the Western Front,’’? Herr Remarque 
sets the nineteen-year-old Paul Baumer to tell his story of 
the War from the German standpoint, and you find that the 
difference of nationality makes little or no difference in its 
human constituents. Paul and his friends are, like Col 
and his, irresponsible victims of circumstance with no real 
hatred of their enemies and no particular notion of why 
they are killing them. There is a very significant talk be- 
tween Baumer, Tjaden, Kat, and other of his comrades, 
as to who makes wars, and why. A war they think might 
be useful to the Kaiser, for unless he had at least one he 
could not become famous, and for the same reason it might 
be useful to generals, and ‘“‘ there are other people back 
behind there who profit by the war, that’s certain,’”’ growls 
Detering ; but it is no use to any of the fellows under fire. 
“Just why should a French blacksmith ora French shoemaker 
want to attack us?” asks Kat. ‘‘ No, it is merely the 
rulers. I had never seen a Frenchman before I came here, 
and it will be just the same with the majority of Frenchmen 
as regards us. They weren’t asked about it any more than 
we were.” There are quiet glimpses of home life, when 
Baumer goes on leave ; there are ghastly scenes in dressing 
stations, swift sketches of shattered nerves and abhorrently 
shattered bodies under overwhelming bombardments—all 
the filth and beastliness and insane violences of trench 
warfare in Flanders and pictures of the perfection to which 
civilisation has brought the science of slaughtering by 

* 1“ The Path of Glory.’ By George Blake. 6s. (Con- 
stable.)—* “ All Quiet on the Western Front.’ By Erich 


Maria Remarque. 7s. 6d. (Putnams.)—* “A Saga of the 
Sea.” By F. Britten Austin. 7s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 


machinery that would at times turn the stomach of the 
crudest savage. Herr Remarque spares us nothing, and he 
is right, for without any preaching his vivid, unrestrained 
narration is a more terrible and powerful indictment of 
war and those responsible for it than all the eloquence of 
pacifists and preachers ever could be. If our Anti-War 
Leagues are in earnest they will see to it that these two 
books have as wide a circulation as possible. 

Mr. Britten Austin is not concerned with modern wars. 
As in “‘ A Saga of the Sword”’ he traced the change and 
development in methods of warfare on land from primitive 
times to our own day, so in ‘‘ A Saga of the Sea’’? he shows, 
in a series of brilliantly imaginative, ably told stories, the 
changes that have come over maritime adventure and 
fighting at sea from the days of ancient Greece down to 
the period of the American Civil War. Beginning with the 
great tale of the loves, adventures and strategy and daring 
fights of Odysseus in his strange ocean wanderings, he 
brings us down, through the story of Mark Antony and 
that terrific sea battle when he sacrificed victory and an 
empire for the love of Cleopatra, through stories of the 
Vikings, the Venetians, of Columbus, the Dutch adventurers, 
Nelson at Trafalgar, to that stirring episode in the Civil 
War when the all-conquering, iron-protected Merrimac, of 
the Southern fleet, menaced the North till the North’s one 
ironclad, the little Monitor, met it 2nd se.ved the Union, and 
the day of the wooden warship ended. Mr. Britten Austin 
has imagination and a sense of style ; he tells these stories 
with a vigour and a feeling for the romance of them that 
gives to these ‘‘ old forgotten far-off things and battles long 


‘ago ”’ an intense reality and interest. 


Hovel Wotes. 


REAL PEOPLE. By J. D. Beresford. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


In this work Mr. Beresford is still preoccupied with the 
philosophical and religious ideas which he expounded in 
** All or Nothing.’’ No one could question the sincerity of 
his interest, and his genuine passion for truth ; but, like 
sO many modern inquirers, he is insufficiently aware of 
what has been thought and said by those whom he regards 
as conventionally orthodox. We must not identify Mr. 
Beresford with any of his characters; but he makes it 
quite plain that he despises Lord William Messenger, who 
is a tiresome, stupid, elderly man of Catholic opinions, 
and that he has a soft spot for the eccentricities and ill- 
manner of Lord Robert, Bill’s half-brother, who is one of 
those ignorantly eager inquirers who are prepared to set 
the world right. What is unfair is to present a contest 
between Bill and Robert as if it were a representative 
contest : we hope there are modern young men with more 
sense than Robert ; there are certain middle-aged Catholics 
with more sense than Bill. While the main interest of 
the book is to be found in its discussions and arguments, 
the story will please Mr. Beresford’s admirers. It is a 
more entertaining book than “ All or Nothing ’’—whose 
hero, James Bledloe, is a minor character in this story ; 
and the figure of Lady Robinson, with her snobbery, her 
passion for precedence, and her despair at the aristocrats’ 
indifference to these things, is a delightful comic creation. 
Some of the other characters—this is unfortunately true 
both of Mr. Moore, the chief person, and his wife—are 
hardly developed sufficiently. Mrs. Moore seems to us 
completely to change from the woman we meet in the 
first chapter ; and it isa pity that Lady Blanche, Robert’s 
sister, is allowed to become such a little cad. 


THE SHEPHERD OF ISRAEL. By Leonora Eyles. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


The colossal figures of the Old Testament bow over the 
heart with such compelling power that only by an effort 
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can we believe that Isaiah was once a small boy and Moses 
a young man. They are vested with a terrifying dignity, 
as though illuminated with the lightnings of Jehovah. 
They lean on the soul heavily, and dismay the spirit. 
‘* The Shepherd of Israel ’’ dispels this picture, and teaches 
us that only by love can men be made free—that without 
compassion there is no grace. In this inspiring book, 
written with ecstatic zeal, the spiritual interpretation of 
Israel’s deliverance moves through a pageant of splendid 
imagery and pitiful scenes. As the central figures group 
in our imagination, we are conscious that behind them is 
a teeming host of dehumanised creatures, spiritless, soulless, 
a massed helplessness, bleeding and enslaved ; and we are 
moved to feel something of the poignant despair which 
filled the heart of Moses as, in seeking for his people’s 
deliverance, he sought also for the Most High God. The 
book teaches the immortal lesson that God and Freedom 
are one. Not the spurious freedom that so often ends 
in licence, but spiritual freedom that allies itself to obedience 
—the freedom that is in truth; the truth that makes men 
free; that holy truth which Marcus Aurelius said can 
injure no man. The love story of Moses and Zipporah is 
idyllic in its poetic beauty and spiritual aspiration; the 
soul of Moses torn between the love of his bride and 
the love of God. That old warfare between the flesh and 
the spirit retold in language of impassioned art. Leonora 
Eyles has surmounted a great task to beautiful achieve- 
ment, and ‘‘ The Shepherd of Israel’’ deserves the un- 
qualified success it is surely obtaining. 


MAIDEN STAKES. By Dornford Yates. 7s. 6d. (Ward, 
Lock.) 


Mr. Dornford Yates cannot help being entertaining, 
and each of the short stories in his ‘“‘ Maiden Stakes ”’ 
has that freshness and gaiety which have made him so 
popular with magazine readers. He is expert at con- 
structing a plot which involves a damsel in distress and 
calls upon the chivalry of a man hitherto unacquainted 
with her, who is obliged to use all his wits to rescue her 
from a compromising situation. His men have a likeable 
quality about them; his girls are young and daring— 
and quite a number of them are modern enough to do the 
proposing. A mixture of frivolity and adventure, ‘‘ Maiden 
Stakes ’’ is deftly and cleverly written and the best light 
reading you could wish for. 


BY CONSENT. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


The people in Mrs. Henry Dudeney’s books are so 
natural, with all their faults and failings and homely 
virtues, that you cannot help sympathising with them, 
laughing at them, having a fellow feeling for them in their 
misfortunes. The Throssells are a pair of married lovers— 
jarring on each other sometimes, but loving in spite of it— 
with whom you might rub shoulders in any London street. 
He an unsuccessful journalist, a dreamer; she practical, 
rather simple, invariably cheerful. It is to such ordinary 
couples that tragedy comes, and sometimes extraordinary 
good luck. Barnabas had a stroke of good luck when he 
was left a legacy of two thousand pounds, but he had 
known so much ill luck before that he didn’t want to eke 
it out or put it by for a rainy day; he wanted to spend 
it in living for so long as it would last—and then for him- 
self and Emma to die together. How they lived to the 
full, took a mansion in Sussex, lost the bliss of their inno- 
cent romance, and then came back to their shabby London 
lodgings to meet death, Mrs. Dudeney tells with her usual 
buoyancy. And if it was not death they met, after all— 
well, that was an unforeseen contingency and makes an 
ingenious climax to a book of unusual charm. 


THE SHADOW. By Jeffery Farnol. 7s. 6d. (Sampson 
Low.) 


The night may be wild and black, snow may be falling, 
but nearly always there is the freshness and promise of late 


New S.P.C.K. Books 


THE PITCAIRN ISLAND REGISTER BOOK 
Edited with an Introduction by Sir Cuartes Lucas, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. Together with Map, Index, and Appendices. 
7s. 6d. net 
A remarkably interesting book. 
A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN CHINA 
By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE, D. Willis James 


Professor of Missions and Oriental History in Yale University. 
With a Map. 18s. net 


The full and complete history has never been told before. 


RAMON LULL 
A Biography. By E. ALLISON PEERS, M.A., Gilmour Pro- 


fessor of Spanish in the University of Liverpool. 18s. net 
TEMPLE GAIRDNER OF CAIRO 

By CONSTANCE E. PADWICK. With photogravure frontis- 

piece and several illustrations. Ready in May. 7s. 6d. net 

The finest religious biography for many years. 


A PADRE IN PARAGUAY 
By C.E. NEWBOULD. With 16 illustrations. 6s. net 
An account of South American manners, revolutions, primitive 
Indians, mining camps, and the famous communistic settlement of 


New Australia. (Ready in May) 
THE BISHOP’S REGISTER 


A translation of documents from medieval episcopal registers 
designed to illustrate the contents of such registers as well as various 
hases of medieval episcopal activity. With Introduction and 
otes by C. J. Orrer, M.A. Ready in June. 12s. 6d. net 

A PIONEER OF PAPUA 


Being the life of the Rev. Copland King, M.A., one of the two first 
missionaries of the New Guinea Mission. By BISHOP GILBERT 
WHITE, D.D. With numerous illustrations. Ready in May 


2s. 6d. net 
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By T. A. LACEY, D.D., Canon of Worcester. (English 
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THE ALL-ROUND NATURE BOOKS 
By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S., F.S.A.(Scot.) 


With numerous illustrations 


Nature in Field and Meadow 2s. 6d. net 
Nature Round House and Garden 2s. 6d. net 
Nature in Wood and Forest 2s. 6d. net 


A LITTLE GARDEN OF ROSES 
Volkslieder by HERMANN LONS. With music by FRITZ 
JODE. English by Clement F. Rocers. Paper cover. 4s. net 
These folk-songs (61 in number) have had an enormous vogue in 


Germany. The simplicity and tunefulness of the music will 
charm English people. 


SIX SONGS FROM A LITTLE GARDEN OF ROSES 


Words and music. 6d. net 


FOUR MUSICIANS 
No. 1: Handel, 1685-1759; No. 2: Bach, 1685-1750; No. 3: 
Haydn, 1732-1809 ; No. 4: Mozart, 1756-1791. By BEATRICE 
LESLIE THOMSON. Paper cover, each 4d. net. The four in 


a volume, cloth boards. 6d. net 


THE WHISPERING BUSH 
True Tales of West Africa. By ARTHUR E. sour, 
s. Od. net 


THE BEDE HISTORIES Series III. Edited by H. L. Powext. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND 
By ALICE DRAYTON GREENWOOD, F.R.Hist.Soc. Vol. IV 
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trations and maps. Ready in June. Cloth boards. 6s. net 
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spring and early summer in these stories. Modern litera- 
ture, like a broad river flowing through a busy town brings 
strange waters sometimes, with odd elements in the old 
current, but Mr. Farnol remains an inveterate romantic, 
and his writing flows peacefully like a clear stream reflecting 
the life of the country and fragrant with honeysuckle and 
meadowsweet. Itis a peculiarly English country-side that 
he describes, rich in its greenness like the paintings of 
Ethelbert White, and though all the necessary elements 
for drama—love, hate, jealousy and revenge—are present 
they are subjugated to the domination of chivalrous ideals. 
If this collection, of which ‘‘ A Change of Mind ”’ is probably 
the most typical, is neither astringent nor sophisticated, 
the writer has not at least forsworn his chosen craft of 
telling a good story, and has, with the courage of ignoring 
modern methods, said what is nearest his heart more 
directly. 


THE UNPAID DEBT. 
(Putnams.) 


By E. Almaz Stout. 7s. 6d. 

You may be sure if you pick up a book by Miss Almaz 
Stout that you have at least a story that is a story, and 
one free from the morbid unpleasantness which haunts so 
much of the fiction produced nowadays. Miss Stout has a 
gift for devising situations that are dramatic and original, 
and in her new novel she brings together a rather priggish 
son and his beautiful tragic mother, who has suffered im- 
prisonment for allowing her husband to die before her 
eyes. Son and mother have been separated for years, 
for she has gone out of his life and left him to be brought 
up under another name. In a tense moment he discovers 
their relationship, and although she assures him that she 
let his drunken brute of a father die for his sake, to save 
her child from contamination, he turns against her and 
seems likely to be crushed by the blow that has fallen 
upon him, But Miss Stout has a happier fate for him, 
and her story will be read with the keenest interest by 
all who like a really good tale, sympathetically told. 


THE INCONSISTENT VILLAINS. 


By N. A. Temple-Ellis. 
7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


This novel, which won the first prize of {250 in Messrs. 
Methuen’s recent Detective Story Competition, is a 
“ thriller ’’ which gets its effects in a more normal and 
legitimate fashion than is usual with this type of literature. 
After that nasty scream in the first chapter, the killing 
is done neatly and without unnecessary fuss. One is even 
gratified in this relation by a sense of efficiency, decency 
and dispatch. There is excitement enough, but it is robust 
and natural. Mr. N. A. Temple-Ellis has written a detec- 
tive story full of humour and humanity ; a story which, 
in spite of its intricate and cleverly planned plot, leaves us 
with a feeling of real plausibility. After all, labour leaders 
have been kidnapped; spies and counter-spies are, in 
spite of the League of Nations, a commonplace of inter- 
national goodwill and integrity; and such organisations 
as that discovered by Montrose Arbuthnot do exist in 
England to-day. A most ingenious and absorbing 
yarn. 


CLASH. By Ellen Wilkinson. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 

Not often in a story does one get a true and sympathetic 
glimpse behind the scenes of the Labour Movement, and 
for its political interest alone, Miss Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Clash ” 
will be eagerly read by her supporters and opponents 
alike. So many recent novels have dealt with the Great 
Strike from the angle of those who blacklegged by driving 
buses and trains, etc., that it is refreshing to get presented 
in fiction the point of view of the strikers themselves, and 
of those who stood by them in their desperate fight. But 
Miss Wilkinson’s story is not all politics; it concerns 
also the emotional conflicts of Joan Craig—a woman 
organiser—‘‘ one of those women who isn’t always 


remembering that she is a woman ’’—a very live wire who, 
having been almost drawn into a middle class circle by 
her attachment to a married man, finds her real lover in 
a disabled soldier, turned Socialist, and knows that, working 
with him, she will be able to blend matrimony with her 
political career and continue to serve her own class. 


PAYING GUESTS. By E. F. Benson. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


With a chef so adroit and merry as the author of ‘‘ Dodo,” 
and with such promising ingredients as the human flotsam 
and jetsam of a boarding-house at a popular spa, experi- 
enced readers will have some idea of the enjoyment which 
awaits them in these pages. Wentworth, the boarding- 
house in question, was ‘‘so entirely and magnificently 
detached that nobody would dream of calling it detached 
at all; you might as well call a ship at sea detached.” 
And the inmates were equal to the establishment, from the 
peppery and arrogant Colonel Chase to the bland Mrs. 
Bliss, devotee of the gospel of Mind superior to Matter, 
who accompanied the playing of ‘‘ O rest in the Lord”’ “in 
a small buzzing voice like a bluebottle with a broad smile.’’ 
There is too a love story of sorts, in which the Colonel is 
implicated. As relief to the fun, there is a pathetic wistful- 


ness about the two old maids who found “‘ release ’’ in their 
friendship. 


WILD MORNING. By Odette Tchernine. 


7s. Od. 
Mathews and Marrot.) 


(Elkin 


This novel is very uneven in merit. The opening scenes, 
introducing us to the two sisters, Jennifer and Barbara 
Eden, in their lonely Devonshire cottage, are the best. 
Jennifer and Barbara, who have lost their parents, are two 
Modern Girls, and as such are presented to us in rebellion 
against the restraints of the environment to which poverty 
condemns them. Their characters are at first admirably 
delineated ; they are recognisable human beings—not 
types. But when the scene changes to London, whither 
the sisters go to seek their fortune as dancers, the story 
becomes more blurred and conventional. There are 
excellent touches throughout. The description of the 
Earl’s Court boarding house, for instance, is true and 
vital. Much of the dialogue too is natural and vivacious. 
But the plot, centring around Jennifer’s love for a married 
man and her indecision as to her line of conduct, is in itself 
too hackneyed, and its climax is the most unsatisfactory 
piece of melodrama conceivable. Miss Tchernine has not 
done justice to herself. 


THE GARDEN OF ILLUSION. By G. U. Ellis. 7s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 


A story with many dramatic moments is ‘‘ The Garden 
of Illusion,’ by G. U. Ellis. The story of an honest, 
decent sort of man, torn between his sense of duty towards 
his wife—a beautiful dishonest woman—and his love for 
a girl as honest as himself. All the characters are re- 
markably well drawn; Thelma Wynwood, beautiful, 
selfish, egotistical, aimless, is a clever study, and throws 
into relief the sombre patience and never ending tolerance 
of her publisher-husband.: It is because the characters 
are alive that one can accept some of the less agreeable 
elements in the book—is forced to accept them in fact 
as a part of the distressing triangle which the author 
handles so competently. The dialogue is excellent—rather 
more brilliant maybe than that indulged in by the common 
run of authors and publishers !—and some of it will be of 
especial interest to budding writers. 


WITCH TEMPLE. By Alan Graham. 7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


At its best a “ thriller’’ is powerful enough to break 
through the narrow confines of life as it is and to show us 
in a series of amazing adventures life as it could be, when 
well seasoned with the spice of adventure and the red pepper 
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of romance. Unfortunately, in this work, the author has 
omitted the leaven of plausible conversation, and the 
reader is left lamenting that, with such promising condi- 
ments, the pudding should be so flat to the taste. Sensa- 
tional adventures there are in plenty: Witch Hazel, an 
alluring name, provides the romance, but oh, Mr. Graham, 
the conversation of your puppets—heroes and villains 
alike—lets us down very badly. Quite by chance Jack 
Furness experiences as strange a series of thrills as one 
might desire. Ignoring the advice of his friend he refuses 
to call for assistance as “‘ the police don’t discriminate.” 
A too lauding reader must perforce be likened to the police. 


JUSTIN KEYES. By M. Morgan Gibbon. 7s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 


Probably Miss Morgan Gibbon, who is standing as a 
Liberal candidate in the next election, will give us some- 
thing of politics in her later novels, but her most recent 
one is not political. It is the study of a man, self-educated 
and ambitious, whose ambitions are thwarted by his own 
temperament. Justin Keyes had no background to his 
life, for he was a foundling ; he did not know his real name 
—Justin Keyes had been invented for him. But he was 
possessed with a passionate desire to be ‘‘ somebody,” to 
give to that despised name some touch of glory. Fate had 
flung him into the drapery trade and, despite his struggles, 
Fate decreed that he should be nothing more than a 
successful draper. Pity, love, accident, are obstacles in 
the way of his escape, but in the end comes a new hope, a 
new chance for the name he has longed to bring to triumph. 
It is a very full, capably written book, with some excellent 
character drawing and those flashes of humour which make 
all Miss Morgan Gibbon’s work so human and so enjoyable. 


A WILD BIRD. By Maud Diver. 7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 


Colonel Ian Challoner, whose story was told in “‘ Lonely 
Furrow,”’ lives again in the memory and undying love of 
his daughter, Eve, who was only a child at the time of his 
death. Here we find her on the verge of womanhood, a 
modern girl in the best sense of the word, with all a modern 
girl’s passion for freedom, a modern girl’s honesty and 
fearlessness. She is no cocktail-drinking, man-hunting 
miss, but fresh and wholesome and lovable, brimming with 
vitality—a wild bird indeed. A journey to India—partly 
to escape the attentions of an unwanted suitor—draws her 
into a strange affair with a man against whom she is 
warned, yet to whom she becomes engaged because of his 
odd resemblance to her adored father. When at last she 
meets the man she really loves, Angus Monteith is between 
them. She has been engaged to a shadow—how can she 
escape ? Monteith is not to be trifled with, and her con- 
fession drives him to a mad revenge. It is all worked out 
with exquisite sympathy and delicacy of touch, and not 
the least pleasant part of the story is the true picture of 
friendship among women. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


TOAD OF TOAD HALL. A Play from Kenneth Grahame’s 
“‘ The Wind in the Willows,’’ by A. A. Milne. (Methuen.) 

It would be impossible to think of anyone more likely 
to dramatise successfully ‘‘ The Wind in the Willows ” 
than Mr. A. A. Milne. He and Mr. Kenneth Grahame 
seem to be kindred spirits. Both have the same delightful 
and whimsical outlook, the same kind of humour, and the 
same sympathies. So Mr. Milne comes to his task of 
introducing Mr. Grahame’s story to the stage fully equipped, 
and Toad, the Mole, the Water-Rat, Mr. Badger, and all 
the other old friends walk straight out of ‘‘ The Wind in 
the Willows ”’ into ‘‘ Toad of Toad Hall”’ and settle down 
at once comfortably in the friendliest possible way. In 
his preface to the play Mr. Milne writes : ‘‘ It seemed clear 
to me that Rat and Toad, Mole and Badger could only 
face the footlights with hope of success if they were content 
to amuse their audiences. There are both beauty and 


Geoffrey Bles 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
AND OLD FURNITURE 


By Murray Apams-AcTton.. Royal Quarto. 42s. net 
A beautifully illustrated book, written by a leading 
authority on Decoration and Period Furniture. 


FALMOUTH FOR ORDERS 


By A. J. VIULIERs. Crown Quarto. 25s. net 
An account by an eyewitness of the great race between 
Beatrice and Herzogin Cecilie from Australia to England, 
by the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn respectively. 


‘* The breadth and the breath of wide oceans are in this book and in its 
pictures.” —-The Observer 


ANNE STUART, Queen or Encianp 


By Beatrice Curtis Brown. tos. 6d. net 
A fascinating study of the last of the Stuart sovereigns. 
The futility of her private life forms a striking contrast 
to the great events of her reign. 


THE RUSSIAN LAND 


By ALBERT Ruys WILLIAMs. 7s. 6d. net 


These vivid sketches of Russian life show the response 
of the peasant to the Communistic ideal. 


PARIS AND PARISIANS 


By Joun Pottock. Illustrated. 5s. net 


Amusing descriptions of certain aspects of French life 
—the Boulevards, Home-life, Restaurants, Theatres, 
etc. etc. The Author is the Paris correspondent of 
The Morning Post and has, of course, an enviable 
knowledge of ‘‘ La Ville Lumiére.”’ 


22 SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, S.W.1——— 


SANDS & CO. 


PIUS X. By RENE BAZIN. 


Translated by the Nuns of Talacre Abbey. With 
photogravure portraits. Price 6/- net 


PRAYER FOR ALL TIMES 


By the REV. P. CHARLES. 
Translated by Maud Monahan. Vols. I and II. 
Price 5/- net each 


CARDINAL MERCIER his tite 


By HENRY DUBLY. 
Translated by Herbert Wilson. Illustrated. 
Price 7/6 net 


CATHOLIC MYSTICISM tectures 
By A. J. FRANCIS STANTON. Price 3/6 net 


THE CHILD IN THE CHURCH 


Essays on the Religious Education of Children and the 
Training of Character. By MADAME MONTESSORI. 
Edited by E. M. StanpinG. Fully illustrated. 


Price 5/- net 


ST. MARTIN OF TOURS 


The Chronicles of Sulpicius Severus. With a critical 
Introduction. By PAUL MONCEAUX. Translated 
by M. C. Watt. Price 6/- net 


ROMANTIC EDINBURGH 


By JOHN GEDDIE. 
A new Edition, revised. Illustrated in colour and 
black-and-white. Price 5/- net 


LONDON: 15, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN 
and EDINBURGH 
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comedy in the book, but the beauty must be left to blossom 
there, for I, anyhow, shall not attempt to transplant it. 
But can one transplant even the comedy ? Perhaps it has 
happened to you, as it has certainly happened to me, that 
you have tried to explain a fantastic idea to an entirely 
matter-of-fact person. ‘ But they don’t,’ he says, and 
“You can’t,’ and ‘I don’t see why, just because i ; 
To such a mind ‘ The Wind in the Willows’ makes no 
appeal, for it is not worked out logically. In reading the 
book it is necessary to think of Mole for instance sometimes 
as an actual mole, sometimes as a mole in human clothes, 
sometimes as a mole grown to human size, sometimes as 
walking on two legs, sometimes on four. He is a mole, he 
isn’t a mole. What is he? I don’t know. And, not 
being a matter-of-fact person, I don’t mind.’’ This, as 
Mr. Milne goes on to explain, is quite all right in a book, 
but when you come to the stage you have got to know. 
You have got to be definite. What size is Mole? What 
does he look like ? Mr. Milne has tackled the problem 
skilfully, and in turning Mr. Grahame’s famous story into 
a play he has surely realised his hope that he has “‘ made 
some sort of entertainment, with enough of Kenneth 
Grahame in it to appease his many admirers, and enough 
of me in it to justify my name upon the title page.”’ 
Although Mr. Milne may have had to leave out much of 
the beauty that is in the book, yet he has so “‘ magicked ”’ 
the atmosphere that Toad and his friends are enabled to 
breathe throughout the four acts of the play their native air. 


SAINTS AND SCHOLARS. By Stephen Gwynn. 6s. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

“ Labels,’’ says Mr. Gwynn, “are silly things,” and it 
is unnecessary to probe too closely into the relevancy of 
his title in connection with the ten personalities that he 
has here analysed with his wonted acumen and literary 


” 


Portrait by Lafayette, Dublin. 


Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 


skill. They embrace a great diversity of character and 
circumstance, ranging from de Foucauld and Laperrine, 
two French heroes of the Sahara, to Mark Pattison and 
Mahaffy, and concluding with Mrs. Oliphant. The most 
notable characteristic of the volume is the author’s breadth 
of sympathy and humanity, which have enabled him to 
find and reveal the heroic element underlying all these 
very different careers. It is impossible here to illustrate 
Mr. Gwynn’s happy method as an essayist, and perhaps 
invidious to attempt to differentiate between these 
character-studies, but he is certainly seen to great advan- 
tage in his brilliant sketch of Father Mathew—where he 


‘prose. 


rises above creed to do justice to a great Irishman, and in 
the finely conceived and sympathetic study of Margaret 
Oliphant, whom he rightly regards as one of the great 
English women of letters. 


AN ENGLISH PROSE TREASURY. Edited by Harold Head. 
3s. 6d, (Allen & Unwin.) 


PRESENT-DAY PROSE. Chosen by E. A. Greening Lamborn. 
3s. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

These two attractive volumes, both of which are educa- 
tional in intention, are complementary in scope. For Mr. 
Head concludes with Pater and Stevenson, both of whom 
died in 1894, while Mr. Lamborn’s selection includes many 
writers recently dead. Thus together, in extracts which 
both editors have chosen with excellent discretion, the 
two books cover practically the whole range of English 
Practically, but not entirely. For Mr. Head, for 
reasons in which it would be easy to pick holes, has gone 
no farther back than Bacon and Shakespeare, so that 
Malory, Ascham and Hooker, to name but some of the 
greatest of the earlier writers, are ignored. Nor is it easy 
to understand some of his omissions within his self-imposed 
limits. Jeremy Taylor is there, but not Donne. Halifax, 
a much greater prose man than his grandson, Chesterfield, 
is missing; and so, incredibly, is Sterne. From the nine- 
teenth century list both the Brontés are absent, and surely 
Kingsley, whose descriptive writing has rarely been equalled, 
was as worthy of inclusion as Huxley or John Richard 
Green ? Yet nothing that Mr. Head has given us could 
we wish away. Mr. Lamborn is refreshingly catholic. 
He has not confined himself to the makers of creative 
literature or belles lettves, but has drawn on such’ of the 
historians, the philosophers and the-scientists as write well 
enough to satisfy his standard. Thus Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Sir John Fortescue, Sir Julian Corbett, Professor 
Julian Huxley (but, strangely, not Aldous) and Mr. Bertrand 
Russell are among his chosen. His biographical notes are 
short but adequate, though ‘‘ The Country House ”’ does 
not form part of ‘‘ The Forsyte Saga,’’ and it seems rather 
strange that the latest of Mr. Yeats’s books to be mentioned 
should be the “‘ Deirdre ”’ of 1907. 


RAYS OF MEMORY. By Marcu Beza. 6s. (Dent.) 


Last year the well-known Rumanian Consul-General 
gave us a book of Rumanian lore; now he comes with one 
of more personal experiences. One says “‘ more personal ’’ 
because these essays out of his own life do not seem to have 
happened only to Marcu Beza, but to other small boys 
and youths and young men. There is something legendary 
about them, perhaps in preparation for the day when 
Marcu Beza will become a legend. They occur largely at 
Salonika, where his family lived for a while; and they are 
very picturesquely described. ‘‘ At the far end,’”’ says he 
in the charming essay entitled “‘Osman Khoja—my pro- 
fessor in Persian ’’—‘‘ at the far end is a gateway of inter- 
laced verdure, through which are obtained glimpses of vines 
and shrubs, and below them, amid the bright emerald of 
the grass, there float at times entire islands of roses spilling 
themselves in a marvellous shower of colour; a bird cuts 
through the light, throwing upon them a brief flutter of 
shadow.”’ Osman Khoja, the pious man, the revered 
councillor, carried a silver-mounted pistol in the folds of his 
sash. One day the streets rang with the echo of rifle shots, 
and his Christian students found him standing with the butt 
end of his pistol pulled above his sash. ‘‘ The infidels have 
come,” he said with satisfaction, using the word infidel for 
the first time. Then he rushed out to fight the rebels. 
The story of this unusual kind of professor is one of the best 
in Beza’s delightful little book. 


THE LETTERS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, Selected by 
R. Brimley Johnson. 6s. (Bodley Head.) 


The “‘ Quill Library,”” which Mr. Brimley Johnson, most 
indefatigable of editors, is conducting single-handed, is 
concerned with great writers who wrote good letters as 
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distinguished from great letter-writers. Shelley has an 
appropriate place in this company, which already includes 
Steele, Sterne and Burns; for his letters, though very 
good indeed, are not great, as those of Byron and Keats 
are great. But they are not only very good and readable 
but important to be read, if you would understand the 
man. As a poet Shelley was ethereal, and best when 
most so. His letters give the human side of him and show 
that, at any rate in his too few years of maturity, he was 
by no means the incompetent dreamer that he has too 
often been thought. He had a good deal of practical 
common sense. His interest in the affairs of his friends, 
Leigh Hunt for example, was shrewd as well as kindly. 
He was not “all statue-blind.’”” Not only was he “ one 
for whom the visible world exists,’’ as witness his admirable 
descriptive letters to Peacock, but his eyes were pretty 
wide open on life as it is. There was as much worldly 
wisdom as idealism in his judgment of Byron. Mr. Brimley 
Johnson has done the poet and us a good service in this 
well-made and representative selection, for which he has 
written a discerning introduction. 


OUR BESSIE. By R. A. H. Goodyear. 3s. 6d. (Blackwell.) 


Amateur actors who are looking for a good three-act 
play would be well advised to consider ‘‘ Our Bessie,’’ 
which has already created a world’s amateur record by 
being performed sixty-six times in one season by the 
Cloughton Village Players, and making over {2,000 for 
charities while on tour. There are seven characters and 
the scenery is very simple. Each character is well drawn 
and the conversation throughout is very natural, and 
although the plot is slight, the characters hold the interest 
and present many opportunities for ‘‘ good bits of 
acting.” 


SNAPSHOTS ON LIFE’S HIGHWAY. 


By Maude Speed. 
Ios. 6d. (Longmans.) 


“A young girl sat on a log of wood sketching (and 
trespassing) ; a great scowling man in soft black hat and 
Inverness cape strode wrathfully towards her. J was the 
girl, and the formidable man was the immortal Tenny- 
son.”’ This golden opportunity of speech was wrecked 
by excessive shyness, which nevertheless transformed the 
wrath to smiles, giving the recipient a lasting, happy 
memory. This is followed by many delightful reminiscences 
of famous men, famous women, incidents of Cowes Week, 
two famous beauties (Lily Langtry and Mrs. Cornwallis- 
West), etc. It is as though Mrs. Speed were indulging in 
a leisurely retrospect of a joyous, interesting life, spent 
chiefly in the Isle of Wight, with the reader as a charmed 
and favoured audience. Comparisons with former days, 
both in sports, amusements and general outlook are scarcely 
calculated to make one envious. ‘‘ A country town more 
than a generation ago was simply swarming with unwanted 
women ; elderly spinsters and widows with independent 
incomes who, having nothing to do in life, degenerated 
too frequently into mischievous busybodies of the cat 
tribe.” Fortunately, she goes on to say: “ Spinsters of 
this kind have become since the Great War as extinct 
as the dodo.’ Those were the days when a visit to Ireland 
was regarded as “‘ a real tour.’’ Days of lavish hospitality 
when servants were plentiful, and entertaining was far 
from the vexed question it is to-day. A visit to Ireland is 
the occasion for glimpses of the author’s predecessors, 
penetrating as far as three hundred years ago, when the 
Du Maturins were “‘ an ancient and noble family of France,”’ 
and following some of their experiences when the Edict of 
Nantes was revoked in 1685. Ending on a note of foreign 
travel and the stupendous upheaval of the Great War, the 
book is as a picturesque bridge between the days of the 
penny-farthings,’’ as the earliest bicycles were nick- 
named, and the achievements of the present day. The 
drawings and paintings by the author and her brother-in- 
law, Lancelot Speed, are a charming addition to a delightful 
interlude. 


from 
GERALD HOWE 23 SOHO SQUARE W 


RETROSPECTIONS OF 
DOROTHEA HERBERT 


(1770-1789) The Literary Discovery of 1929 


An unforgettable picture of Anglo-Irish Society. 
Dorothea Herbert’s powers of observation, never 
failing zest and literary skill make this one of the most 
entertaining autobiographies in the English language. 

Frontispiece in colour 7s 6d 


* 
THE LIFE OF 


ANNIE BESANT 


by GEOFFREY WEST 


‘““A very well documented account of her romantic 
career . . . admirable narrative skill.’’—The Times 
With portraits 15s 
* 


NEW NOVELS 7s 6d 


PARACHUTE RAMON GUTHRIE 


“A notable novel . . . Sayles joins Babbitt and Dodsworth as a type*of 
American whom we are unlikely ever to forget. A book of extraordinary 
vitality,”’—S, P. B. Mais in the Telegraph 


UP AT THE VILLA mart cHER 


“‘Miss Cher writes beautifully ; of Rome are exquisite, 
and her malice is most amusing.”"—The Spectator 


gq Third impression at press: HOW YOU BEGAN: a 


child’s introduction to Biology, by Amabel Williams- 
Ellis Illustrated 2s 6d 


MODERN ENGLISH IN 
THE MAKING _ GEORGE H. McKNIGHT 


The Times literary Supplement, in a long review, says: 
“This book may be regarded as a guide-book to the 
Oxford Dictionary.” Illustrated. 16/- 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY MARIE CHER 


“‘ Written with a vivacity of style that answers well to 
the suggestion of the sensational incidents and the his- 
torical figures round which it moves.’”’—Scotsman. 10/6 


YOUR EYES AND THEIR CARE 
EDGAR S. THOMSON, M.D. 


The causes of eye fatigue and strain, common inflam- 
mation and injuries of various types, sight defects and 
fitting of glasses, all are taken up by Dr. Thomson in a 
clear non-technical manner. 5/- 


THE FATE OF THE JURY 
EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


Author of ‘‘Spoon River Anthology.” 
Intolerance of hypocrisy that has marked Mr. Masters’s 
other works is presented in this poem. 10/6 


THE HUNTING OF THE BUFFALO 
E. DOUGLAS BRANCH 


“It is a fascinating story.’ tae ms Guardian 
21 illustrations. 10/6 


NEW FICTION. 7/6 


EYELIDS OF THE MORN wWIJNANT JOHNSTON 


THE LINDEN WALK TRAGEDY 
FOXHALL DAINGERFIELD 
STILLBORN 


LILLIAN EICHLER 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
34, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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Books of the Month. 
From March I5th to April I5th. 
(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


Miss Clara E. Laughlin need not feel any doubt as to 
whether she will make the children eager to see WHERE IT 
ALL COMES TRUE IN ITALY AND SWITZERLAND (7s. 6d. ; 
Methuen). All the romance and history of these haunted 
regions is conveyed in the light, chatty vein which they 
can readily follow, and which is sure to make them keen 
and intelligent little travellers. They are fortunate to 
have such charming guidance from such an authority. 


The tense atmosphere of the French revolutionary period, 
with the dark shadow of the guillotine always hovering 
near, espionage, duelling, etc.—these are the background 
for the adventurous exploits of Captain Venture in DRUMS 
OF DEATH, by John Addiscombe (7s. 6d.; Hurst & 
Blackett). Dashing, intrepid, undaunted, he was strong 
enough to face defeat in the cause of chivalry. His ultimate 
reward is as gratifying as the reader could wish. 


Dr. John Brown in the sketches from THE LITTLE 
BOOK OF CHILDREN (2s. 6d.; Foulis) ‘“‘ shares with 
us the companionship of the two most remarkable little 
girls in history,’’ says Mr. L. Macbean, in his preface. 
“Mary, a five year’s child, already crowned Queen of 
Scots, and Marjorie Fleming, who though but eight years 
old, is for ever enthroned in men’s hearts as Pet Marjorie. 
. . . Her tragedy was that she died in childhood. The 
tragedy of Mary was that she grew up.” Beginning with 
a descriptive visit to Inch-mahome, the Isle of Rest, where 
Queen Mary’s child-garden is still to be seen, Dr. Brown 
goes on, as no lover of John Brown needs reminding, to 
tell of Scott and his Pet Marjorie, and quotes many extracts 
from the letters of this quaint and lovable child. The 
quiet grace and charm of these stories is all too rare in 
literature. 


When you come across a handsome gambler in fiction, 
you expect him as a matter of course to be a villain. But 
Mr. L. C. Gould-Fléme in LUCKY FOOL (7s. 6d. ; Besant) 
has entirely reversed matters by making his handsome 
gambler the hero of a very entertaining novel. Although 
so attractive to them, Eddy Thornton is shy of women, 
yet his natural impetuosity leads him to encounter an 
unknown woman debtor when he believes himself entirely 
ruined by his gambling; and she, equally impetuous, 
offers to marry him to help him out of his difficulties. He 
will not take advantage of her generosity and later, when 
his fortunes are restored, the lady will not have him. So 
the adventures of the Lucky Fool go on, until in the end 
the man who has a “ humorous way of being serious ” 
gets luck indeed and pronounces it ‘‘ Good.” 


The wrapper of O, PETRINA! by A. A. Thomson 
(7s. 6d. ; Herbert Jenkins) declares it to be ‘‘ just the book 
for a wet day!” but no one need wait for rain. It is 
equally entertaining on asunny day. Petrina from the age 
of twelve has been brought up by a strict Aunt Emily. 
She bears this fairly well outwardly, though inwardly often 
in a state of rebellion, till Aunt Emily wishes Petrina to 
marry a smug, unpleasant, self-satisfied young man named 
Ambrose. Then Petrina secretly dresses herself in a 
pretty short-skirted green jumper suit and drops over the 
garden wall into (accidentally) the motor-car of an attrac- 
tive and genuinely delightful young man. We must not 
tell more of the story than this beginning. Petrina is pur- 
sued, but always escapes. Kindly people befriend her, and 
ever in her greatest dangers that attractive and genuinely 
delightful young man happens always to be on the spot. 
It is a light-hearted book, and it would be unkind to press 
such questions as to how Petrina in her prim home ever 
obtained that green jumper suit ? how she learned to swim ? 
to row, to dance? Enough for us to know that she had 
that pretty suit, and did all these things charmingly, and 
that we leave her with that attractive young man still on 
the spot, and likely to remain so. 


Those who like their crime stories to move swiftly and 
sanguineously will probably enjoy THE RED KITE CLUE, 
by Owen Fox Jerome (7s. 6d. ; Skeffington) a tale of a well- 
to-do crook with the soul of an artist who gets involved 
in the search for the murderer of an elderly professor. The 
professor was foolish enough to bring back from Tibet a 
horn fashioned from the thigh bone of a certain high 
priest—hence this story. If the writing is somewhat care- 
less, the author’s imagination never flags. He may make 
us smile unintentionally as when we read, ‘“‘ The veins 
corded on his forehead, causing a faint shower of dandruff 
to descend upon the desk,” but it is the author who smiles 
last, for the self-same dandruff proves to be a clue of some 
importance. 

The baneful influence of a so-called friend ploughs its 
disastrous way right through FATAL SHADOWS, by 
Peter Brook (7s. 6d.; John Long). In her piteous and 
persistent attempts at happiness and well-being, first with 
her husband, and later when the War intervened with the 


man she really loved, Grace Morvale was continually 


pitting her strength against the treachery of a friend of 
her youth. A vivid, intense story told with a keen 
sympathy, 

Hints on marketing, choice of food, carving, labour- 
saving devices and many other items of interest to the 
ambitious cook, as well as an amazing number of recipes 
of all descriptions, are to be found in WARNE’S EVERY- 
DAY COOKERY, edited by Mrs. Mabel Wijey (2s. 6d. ; 
Warne). Marvellous value for the money, it would make 
a most acceptable gift either to oneself or one’s friends. 


It was an impish sense of humour that drove the Managing 
Director of John Baxter, Ltd., to give his son Alan power 
of attorney, when his own City life was apparently ended 
by illness. In BAXTER’S SON (7s. 6d.; Ward, Lock) 
Mr. Paul Trent follows the workings of Alan’s conscience 
as he tackled the three unscrupulous men who were his 
father’s associates. Being without any experience what- 
soever, his actions were bound to spell chagrin and disaster, 
prompted as they were by a vigorous sense of honour. 
That he should be in love with the daughter of one of the 
partners was but an added difficulty. Mr. Trent not only 
steers him safely through, but helps him recover his own 
mislaid sense of humour. 


THAT TERRIER “ BRICK,’’ by W. Harold Thomson (6s. ; 
Brentanos), is a book for all lovers of dogs. ‘ Brick”’ 
arrived in a wooden box labelled ‘‘ Live Dog.’’ The label 
was prophetic, for the little Cairn terrier proved to be a 
very live dog indeed! He not only got into mischief, but 
scared off tramps and fought the village bully, and through 
all his exploits was the faithful companion of his master. 
The story of his lively adventures is told with an affectionate 
understanding which will appeal to every dog lover. Those 
who read ‘‘ Cracker: My Dog Friend ”’ will be sure to get 
Mr. Thomson’s new book ; and they will find it, if possible, 
even more entertaining than the other. There are several 
clever illustrations by ‘“‘ Nick,” and a fine photograph of 
“‘* Brick ’ in Real Life ’’ as frontispiece. 


NILE GOLD, by John Knittel (7s. 6d.; Heinemann), 
is the surprising story of Walter Beam, Egyptologist, who 
in youth fell in love with Queen Nitocris, of the sixth 
dynasty, and in manhood not merely penetrated her tomb 
but also lived to see his love returned. It is an eerie tale 
told with considerable power, and will grip to the last page 
those whose taste lies in this direction. But is it necessary 
to make use with such frequency of the word “ Christ ! ”’ 
as an expletive ? Although it may be used in actual life, 
in this particular narrative it seems only like a bit of rather 
bad taste dragged in for no discernible reason. 


ART 
Stup10.—Decorative Art, 1929. 7s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PreEss.—Carlyle’s Theory of The 
Hero: Its Sources, Development, History and Influ- 
ence on Carlyle’s Work. B.H. Lehman. is. 6d. 
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HEINEMANN.—Open House, J. B. Priestley. 3s. 6d.— 
John Galsworthy. Leon Scholit. 10s. 6d.—That 
Capri Air. Edwin Cerio. 8s. 6d. 

Joun Lonc.—Types. Walter Phelps Dodge. 2s. 6d. 

PaRsONAGE Press (Accrington).—Leaves from a 
Lancashire Garden. Penelope North. 2s. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 


ALLEN & UNwin.—The Sable and the Girl. Joseph 
Weyssenhoff. 

ALLENSON.—Elenchus Brown. B. L. Bowhay. 

ERNEST BENN.—The Agra Double Murder. Sir Cecil 
Walsh. 

Book Company (Calcutta).—Rajani. Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji. Translated by P. Majumdar. 

BrRENTANOS.—Murder in the Dark. Charles J. Dutton.— 
White Virtue. Hugh Kimber. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—The Laughing String. Hilde- 
garde Huntsman.—The Rebel Passion. Katherine 
Burdekin. 

JONATHAN CAPE.—White Maa’s Saga. Eric Linklater.— 
The Mountain Tavern. Liam O’Flaherty.—Costumes 
of Eros. Conrad. Aiken. 

CassELLs.—Hector Duval. Collinson Owen.—The Bishop 
Murder Case. S. S. Van Dine.—The Golden Altar. 
Joan Sutherland.—The Jade-Green Garter. Douglas 
Newton.—My Lady Far-Away. Beatrice Grimshaw. 

CHAMBERS.—King of the Highland Hearts. Winifred 
Duke. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—Houp La! Crosbie Garstin. 

CoLtins.—Release. Jeannette Phillips Gibbs.—The Green 
Banks of Shannon. Rosamond Langbridge.—The 
Ginger Cat. Christopher Reeve.—The Mysterious 
Partner. A. Fielding. 

CoNnsTABLE.—Cousin Matthew. Watson Dyke.—Prevailing 
Winds. Margaret Ayer Barnes.—Theresa. Arthur 
Schnitzer. 

Dent.—The River Pall. Ronald Gurner.—The People of 
Seldwyla. Gottfried Keller. 

DraNneE.—The Man Who Arrived. Patrick Braybrooke. 

Harrap.—Giant Killer. Elmer Davis.—The Mayfair Mys- 
tery. Henry Holt. 

HEINEMANN.—The Fire Spirits. Paul Busson.—Our 

_ Puppet Show. Francis de Croisset. 6s. 

Hopper & StouGHtTon.—The Villa Jane. Janet Laing.— 
The Quartz Eye. Henry Kitchell Webster.—The 
Lost{Mark. Patrick Wynnton.—Again the Ringer. 
Edgar Wallace. 3s. 6d.—Dainra. Granpat.—Trust 
Wesley. B. L. Jacot.—The Web of Destiny. Sea- 
mark. 

GERALD Howe.—Parachute. Ramon Guthrie. 

Hurst & BLacKETT.—Sweeter Unpossessed. Hebe Elsna. 

Hutcuinson.—A Summer Idyll. Sir John Otter.—Fleur- 
de-Lys. J. G. Sarasin.—The Perilous Secret. Dennis 
Peacock.—Werewolf. Charles Swem.—The C.V.C. 
Murders. Kirby Williams.—Abbs. C. J. Cutcliffe 
Hyne. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—The Compulsory Honeymoon. John 
Glyder.—The Marked Pistol. J. C. Lenehan.— 
Murder Island. Wyndham Martyn. 

Knopr.—Red Cavalry. J. Babel.—The Devil’s Shadow. 
Frank Thiess.—Swords on the Sea. Agnes Danforth 
Herdes. 

Joun Lane.—Anna Marplott. Mrs. Fred Reynolds.— 
King of the Khorkins. Hugh Tuite. 

WERNER LauriE.—This Year, Next Year... James 
Wedgwood Drawbell. 

Crossy Lockwoop.—Gypsy Down the Lane. Thames 
Williamson. 

Joun Lonc.—Gaming for Gold. Arthur Wright.—Miss 
Lavender of London. Joan Kennedy.—Never Give 
All. Maude R. Warren.—Grey Gables. Gladys E. 
Locke. 

LonemMans.—The Silent Murders. Neil Gordon.—The 
Divine Gift. Christabel McLaren.—Return Ticket. 


BOOKS 


Messrs. John and Edward Bumpus, Ltd., Booksellers by 
Appointment to His Majesty the King, 350, Oxford 
Street, W.1, have separate rooms for New Books, 
Old and Rare Second-hand Books, for Books in 
Leather Bindings, Bibles and Prayer Books, for 
Foreign Books, for Children’s Books, and for 
Books at Reduced Prices. They issue Catalogues, 
and Information about Books is sent on request. 
They clean and catalogue Private Libraries, and are 
particularly interested in Modern First Editions and 
the fine work of the Private Presses. 


BUMPUS 


| 


The Vailima | Foyle’s Spring 
Stevenson | Catalogue of 
Complete in 26 vols. | Old and Rare Books and 
bound in black Fine Modern Editions 


Dept. 18) is now ready. 
buckram. In good 

ree Sent (gratis) on applica- 
condition. £25 | tion. —— 


Orders accepted for First Editions 
of the Works of Modern Authors 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 


CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


\ 


INHALANT safely 


IMPLY put a drop on your handkerchief and 
breathe the vapour. ‘‘ Vapex”’ goes straight 
to the cause of the trouble—the germs which mul- 5; 
tiply so rapidly in the dark, warm passages of 
nose and throat. The sooner “ Vapex” is used, the 
sooner will the cold disappear. 


Of Chemists 2/- and 3/- 


v.85 THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Lep. 


+} 
x 


AY 


UTHORSY’ MSS., etc., promptly and 

carefully typewritten. 1/= per 1,000 words. 

Highest testimonials._Miss BEAUMONT 101, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


BIRCHGROVE 


One of the ee | spots of Sussex and rich in varied charm 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks through forests an 

over open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to Miss ALLISON, Elm Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 


DITH YULE, 23, Charing Cross, Whitehall, 
Regent 2378. * The Nicest Typewriting Office 

in London.” Neatness, accuracy, intelligence and 
willingness. Commissions of any Kind undertaken. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| | 

| 

| | 
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Frederick Howard.—The Disinherited. Milton Wald- 
man.—Winter. F. Griese.—East-South-East. F. V. 
Morley. 

MacMILLan.—Women Are Like That. 

MELROSE.—The Daring Diana. Anthony Lang.—The 
Scarlet Gentleman. C. J. Eustace. . 

METHUEN.—McLeod of Avondale. Kate McLaurin.—Joan 
Kennedy. Henry Channon. 

NasH & Grayson.—The Horns of Ramadan. Arthur 
Train. 

STANLEY PauLt.—The Third Generation. 
Steele. 

Aston Rivers.—In Each Degree. A. M. Sharp. 

ScHOLARTIS PreEss.—The Devil’s Pool. George Sand. 
Translated by Hamish Miles. 8s. 6d. 

SECKER.—Destinies. Frangois Mauriac. 

Setwyn & Briount.—Catherine Paris. Princess Marthe 
Bibesco. 

SKEFFINGTON.—The Sea Cave. Gordon Volk.—The Red 
Kite Clue. Owen Fox Jerome. 

HENRY WALKER.—Nightfall. Henri Ardel. 

Warp, Locx.—While Faith Endured. Effie A. Rowlands. 
—Fingers of Fate. L. G. Moberly. 

FowLeR WriGHT.—The Man Who Understood Women. 
Lieut.-Colonel Charles James. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
(Non-Fiction) 
ALLEN & Unwin.—Mysteries of the Soul. Richard Miiller 
Freienfels. Translated by Bernard Miall. 12s. 6d. 
Boox Company (Calcutta).—Swaraj. P. Majumdar. 
Bumpvus.—Spanish Lyrics. Translated by K. S. Craig. 6s. 


E. M. Delafield. 


Wilbur Daniel 


Joun Hamitton.—Who Will Be Master—Europe or 
America ? Lutien Romier. Translated by Matthew 
Josephson. 12s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN.—The Zneid of Virgil, in English Verse. 
Vol. III. Arthur S. Way. D.Litt. 5s. 

ScHOLARTIS PREsS.—The White Bull and other Pieces. 
Voltaire. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

ALLEN & Unwin.—An Indian Journey. Waldemar 
Bonsels. 7s. 6d. 

HEATH, CRANTON.—A Nomad over Isle, Peninsula and 
Plain. Ben Assher. 6s. 

Harrap.—Umbala. Captain Harry Dean. 7s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—The Gospel according to Judas Iscariot. 
Ernest Sutherland Bates. 7s. 6d.—The House of 
Memories. Barbara Wilson. 6s. 

GERALD HoweE.—The Life of Annie Besant. Geoffrey 
West. 15s.—Retrospections of Dorothea Herbert: 
1770-1789. 7s. 6d. 

Hutcuinson.—The Mysterious Baronne de Feuchéres. 
Louis André. 12s. 6d.—The Pagans of North Borneo. 
Owen Rutter. 30s.—Curious Trials and Criminal Cases. 
Edward Hale Bierstadt. 18s. 

Joun Lane.—Romance in History. Edited by R. Brim- 
ley Johnson. 3s. 6d. 

Joun Lonc.—Man’s Grim Justice. JackCallahan. 15s. 

LonGMaANs.—Primitive Beliefs in the North-East of Scot- 
land, J.M. McPherson. 12s. 6d. 

NasH & Grayson.—Tiberius Cesar. G.P, Baker. 18s. 

Putnams.—Three Normandy Inns. Anna Bowman Dodd. 


18s. 
JUVENILE 
ALLENSON.—Can World Peace Be Won? Robert Corkey. 
2s. 6d. 


DeEntT.—Reptiles, Fishes and Sea Animals. 
Daglish. (Animals in 
2s. 6d. each. 


Eric Fitch 
Black-and-White Series.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ARROWSMITH.—Toby, My Fox-cub. Frances Pitt. 5s. 
British Mana Bopui Socrrety.—Kamma.  Bhikkhu 

Sitacara. 6d. 

JonaTHAN CapE.—To the Pure: A Study in Obscenity 
and the Censor. Morris L. Ernst and William Seagle. 
Ios. 6d. 

Dent.—Car and Country. John Prioleau. 5s. 

FaBER & Faser.—Links Between Shakespeare and the 
Law. Right Hon. Sir Dunbar Plunket Barton. 12s. 6d. 

WERNER LaurRIE.—Beautiful Old Age. Walter M. Galli- 
chan. 7s. 6d. 

OxForD UNIVERSITY PrEess.—The Year’s Work in English 
Studies. Vol. VIII. F.S. Boas and C. H. Herford. 

Crectt PaLMER.—Through a Workhouse Window. R. M. 
Noordin. 5s. 

Kecan Paut.—The A B C of Psychology. C. K. Ogden, 
4s. 6d. 

Pus.icitry BuREAU FoR SouTH Cu1nA (Hong-Kong).—The 
Facts Relating to the Shameen Incident of June 23rd, 
1925.—Hong-Kong. 

Stmpkin, MaRSHALL.—The Next Rung. K. S. Venkat- 
aramani. 3s. 6d.—The Last Step. Durham Stokes. Is. 

S.P.C.K.—The Pitcairn Island Register Book. Edited by 
Sir Charles Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 7s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Harrap.—Great Modern British Plays. Selected by 
J. W. Marriott. 8s. 6d. 

OxForD UNIVERSITY PrEss.—A Myth of Shakespeare. 

- Charles Williams. 5s.—Loveand the Virgins. Charles 

R. Jury. 5s. 

REEvEs.—The Story of Indian Music and fs Instruments. 
Ethel Rosenthal. 7s. 6d. 


POETRY 
DeEntT.—Out of the Coal Fields. Frederick C. Boden. 3s. 
—Top o’ the World. Nelda Sage. 4s. 6d. 
PRIVATELY PRINTED.—Poems. H. Kenes Waken. 
—tThe Fairy King. Waldo Sabine. 
FowLer Wricut.—The Teardrops. Marieda Batten. 5s. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
CassELLS.—The Present Crisis in Religion. W.E. Orchard, 
D.D. 6s. 
NisBET.—The Christ of Apostolic Faith. H. T. Andrews. 
5s. 


Ios. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRrEss.—Travels in France during 
the years 1787, 1788 and 1789. By Arthur Young. 
Edited by Constantia Maxwell. 12s. 6d.—Life in the 
Middle Ages. G. G. Coulton. Vols. II and III. 
6s. each. 

Cox.—In Red Deer Land. Anne Richardson. 2s. 6d. 

PETER Davies.—The Book of the Tree. An Anthology. 
Edited by Georgina Mase. 6s. 

DeEnt.—Life and Writings of Alexandre Dumas. H. A. 
Spurr. 7s. 6d.—A Hind in Richmond Park. W. H. 
Hudson. 6s. 

HEINEMANN.—Little Devil Doubt.—Good Boy Seldom. 
Oliver Onions. 3s. 6d. each. 

OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PrRrEss.—Crabbe Robinson in Ger- 
many. 1800-1805. Extracts from his correspondence. 
Edited by Edith J. Morley. tos. 6d.—The Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman. John Bunyan. 3s. 6d. and 2s. 

SECKER.—The Ugly Duchess. Leon Feuchtwanger. 3s. 6d. 

WarnE.—Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary. New and greatly 
enlarged. 7s. 6d. 

WELLS GARDNER.—The Bankside Acting Edition of Shake- 
speare: Hamlet. King Lear. 1s. each. 


UTHORS’ MSS. accurately typed; 1/3 per 

1,000 words ; own portable machine ; educa- 

tion and literary qualifications. Write Miss Hazell 
Turner, 37, Maxilla Gardens, W.10. 


YRICS, Songs and Musical Compositions of 

every description considered for publication. 

Send for terms, Dept. 2012, PETER DEREK, Ltd., 
83, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


WRITER’S OWN MAGAZINE 


Full of valuable and most helpful material for both 
new and established writers. 6d. net monthly. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. Specimen free.— 
Arthur Stockwell, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


